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A SCHOOL-GIRL’S VIEW OF EXAMINATION DAY. 


BY GYPSY TRAINE, 


Old Time, when first he planned the years, 
And marked the days for this, for that, 

The smallest group assigned to tears, 
‘Though etern, on flinty throne he sat. 


His horoscope revealed in line 
The myriad ages yet to be, 

Their rise, their progrees, and decline, 
Each one a part of unity. 


Supreme he ruled in Kden’s bower, 
O’er Syrian host and Persian king ; 

Jew, Greek, and Roman owned his power, 
And made with praise heaven’s arches ring. 


The law once fixed, as it appears, 
And centuries kept in beaten track, 
Old Father Time dismissed his fears, 
Relaxed his rein, and tarned his back. 


Alas! Alas! that we must tell 
Man’s fate reversed by man’s decree ; 
For scarce had nineteerth century bell 
Rang out the news from sea to sea, 


Ere wary school-boards, sages all, 

Their mingled wisdom did employ, 
To frame a rule that should appall 

The heart of each achool girl and boy. 


Farewell all joy! Come, Shades of woe, 
Within your arms bear us away! 

We love no more this world below, 
Since reigns examination day. 


Oar call is vain, Ye powers combine, 
And send one mighty thunder-clap, 

To shake the couch of Father Time, 
And rouse him from lethargic nap. 


All hail that hour! School-boards, beware! 
Tho’ subject long to tyrants away, 

Yet Ate-like we'll have a care 
For your examination day. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


CuAxLes SuMNER: Character is everything. 


Supt. W. S. Eversoix, Wooster, Ohio: The personal 
element is an indispensable factor in discipline. 


Henry B. Fay, Newport, R. I.: Every pupil must 
be compelled to talk, and in clear, audible tones. 


Dr. ANDREW Peasopy: You will do good less by 
what you say or do or even give, than by what you are. 


JoskPHINE C. Locke, Chicago: The instruction given 
in the primary school determines the possibilities of that 
given in the academy or university. 


EpmMunp Berrigan, Milnor Normal Sehool, North 
Dakota: Every study taught by the teacher should be 
studied from the teacher's standpoint. 


State Sorr. A. B. Potanp, New Jersey: The surest 
evidence of a live, active corps of teachers is the well 
chosen and well read professional library. 


Proressork Epwarv H. Harvard: Not more 
than half as many pupils can be directed in a laboratory 
exercise as can be heard im a recitation, perhaps twelve 
is a fair limit. 

SUPERINTENDENT Hunt, Clinton, Mass.: ‘Truly no 
one in the service of the public can more rightfelly claim 
the kindest consideration, the heartiest co-operation from 


Supr. I. Freeman Hatt, Arlington, Mass.: In no 
sphere of work, except school teaching, would a sensible 
man expect the greatest return for money invested, if he 
allowed each individual workman to do his part of the 
work without reference to what others were doing to 
complete the whole. 


NEW ENGLAND DIALECT. 


BY JAMES BUCKHAM. 


It is often amusing to see the bewilderment with which 
a city-bred New Englander listens to the dialect of his 
native soil, a dialect which is as characteristic, strongly, 
marked, and persistent as that of any part of the coun- 
try. That anybody who claims to be a native of Yankee- 
land, should fail to understand a dialect which has become 
historic in its rugged simplicity and homely expressive- 
ness, seems almost inconceivable ; yet there are thousands 
of city-bred persons, descendants of the old native stock, 
in all the large communities of New England, who would 
hardly be more puzzled by a sentence out of the Koran, 
than by some of the dialect expressions which are current 
in the rural sections of their own states. Right here in 
Massachusetts, within fifty miles of the gilded State 
House dome, are communities whose every-day language, 
larded as it is with Yankeeisms which date back well-nigh 
a century, would be in large part utterly unintelligible 
even to a Harvard or Boston University philologist. 

And yet this New England dialect is not only time- 
honored and “ descended from the best families, ’’ but it 
is really strong, picturesque and expressive beyond that 
of any other section of this great country of ours, which 
is so polyglot in respect to dialects. Every New Eng- 
lander, city-bred or country-bred, ought to be familiar 
with the characteristic dialect of his section. He will 
meet with it more or less in literature, and a great deal 
in real life, should he chance to go into what are called 
the ‘“‘ back districts”’ of New England. Furthermore, it 
is embarrassing to be appealed to, as a native New Eng- 
lander, by people from other parts of the country, as to 
the meaning of some of these odd Yankeeisms, and have 
to confess one’s unpatriotic ignorance. With a view, 
therefore, to providing a brief key to some of the more 
characteristic phrases of our New England dialect, I 
jot down, with translations, the following colloquialisms : 

“Fell into a sog.”” Sog is used in the sense of stupor. 
It is generally applied to a state of unconsciousness dur- 
ing disease, and is quite acommon word in northern New 
England. It would be hard to find a more onomatopoetic 
word. Its very sound suggests the state it represents. 

“ Lug it off.”” This expression means “carry it away.” 
Lug cerresponds with the southern tote, and the western 
tack(for “take ’’) 

‘“ Marster.”’ An adjective, meaning very. A marster 
big tree, means a very big tree ; a marster good story, a 
very good story. . 

“‘Get scrunched, ” means get injured, or hurt; as, “ I 
thought you would fall and get scrunched.” 

“Rid” is commonly used for rode, and “clim”’ or 
‘‘elum”’ for climbed. 

“‘Gon-ter,” for going to. Hz.,*‘ Are you gon-ter buy 
that cow?” 

“Vally”’ for value. ‘I set great vally on it.” 

‘“‘ B’ris,” for berries ; strawd’ris, huckled’ris, ete. 

“ Sight o’,” for deal of. “It done me a sight o’ good.” 
“Set store by,” means esteemed, or loved. ‘“ She set 
great store by her husband.” 
“ Gauming,” uncouthly. 
ing.” 

‘‘ Skimigilious,” similar, or like. ‘She is awful hum- 
bly (homely)and her bunnit(bonnet)is skimigilious.”’ 
“Yow,” yawl. “ The cat yows.” 

“Yip,” yelp. Hear the dog yip.” 

“ Begrutchiv,” begrudging. “TI ain’t beyrutchin you.” 


“ His clothes fit awful gauwm- 


all, than the teacher. 


“ Patrige,” for partridge. 


“ Skun,”’ for skinned. “ He killed a mushrat(muskrat) 
and skun it.” 

Petered out,” tired out. “I’m all petered out.” 
Another common word for tired is tuckered. So and 
so is “ completely tuckered.” 

“ Hitched,” for married. “ John and Susan was hitched 
yestiddy (yesterday).” 

“Chimbly,”’ for chimney. 


“Timber,” for material. “‘There’s good timber in 


that colt.” 
“ Fit,” for fought. 
swan!” an exclamation. 


“T made a dicker with Jones.” 
“ Yourn,” yours. ‘ His’n,” his, ete. 
The suffix en is frequently used 


Dicker, trade. 
Hern, ” hers. 
“ Housen, ” houses. 
for forming plurals. 
There are scores of other expressions equally odd, but 
which are easily understood from their likeness to the 
words corrupted; such as hoss, for horse, ma’sh, for 
marsh, fur, for far, keers, for cars, wns, tor ones, them, 
for those, Mis’, for Mrs., wmbril, for umbrella, Xitt/e, 
for kettle, callated, for calculated, sasser, for saucer, 
luther, for leather, cut, for coat, etc. The New Eng- 
lander also has a peculiar word for reckoned, or guessed ; 
it is ‘lowed. ‘I ‘lowed it would come out so.” The 
above is a fair “sample lot”’ of New England dialect ex- 
pressions. ‘Those which have been given are for the most 
part common to all the New England states. Of course, 
there are many localisms which can be picked up only by 
residence in certain sections. But the characteristic 
phrases are current coin all over rural New England. 


HINTS FOR TEACHERS. 


BY AUSTINE I. CAMP. 


It was told of some old college professor that he enter- 
tained each year’s classes with the same stories related in 
exactly the same connections, until many an upper class- 
man seemed to his less advanced brother a veritable 
prophet with regard to the professor’s class-room order 
of exereises. Not only elderly teachers wear threadbare 
illustration and anecdote ; many lazy, many torpid, many 
over-worked younger teachers commit the same folly. 
Rarely do two consecutive classes demand specifically 
similar presentation of work and drill. Hence it should 
be no small part of the teacher's effort to afford the re- 
quired nature and quality of educational methods to each 
class under her care and, as far as may be, to each in- 
dividual in that class. 

What teacher has not been surprised and disappointed 
at the results elicited by a searching test of her pupils 
upon instruction most carefully given? A story which 
will command the close attention of one class will be 
listened to with comparative indifference by another. 
Fortunately, to a child, a story isa story, and he will give 
some show of regard for it ; but he soon learns to be dis- 
criminating, and the many are pastimes, while a few are 
treasured with great delight. Children are not denied 
mental bias ; and when that phrase of mind is ministered 
unto, they keenly appreciate the ministration and the 
minister. Once let a practical boy’s mind be impressed 
with a practical value of any subject, and how diligent 
he will become in the pursuit of that branch of know- 
ledge. 

Once make the indifferent pupil so far forget himself 
as to “talk without permission ” perhaps, but yet to volun- 
teer some pertinent remark or question, and the thinker 
is born to himself. Arithmetical problems that concern 
every-day affairs, childish sports, and local business are 
preferable for practice; sentences that aflirm something 
the pupil knows and cares to know may as well be chosen 
for him to analyze as those that inculcate moral truth, 
often a bit of wit and humor stays by him better than the 
model in his text-book; books of travel and the news. 


papers are often more instructive to the pupil than hig 
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geography. A teacher's glowing account of an act of 
patriotism,or justice, or heroism constrains her pupil to be 
a patriot, an honest man, or a hero, though his class 
average may fall far below the required per cent. 

To test how little some children comprehend of the 
meaning of their arithmetic problems, beyond the mere 
figures and processes involved in the solution, let the 
teacher inquire the prices of articles, commonly quoted in 
the daily problems. 

Powers of comprehension as well as observation need 
careful cultivation. Let me recommend the utilization as 
a practical source of information for pupils of the commer- 
cial news, marine news, financial news, and personal 
colamns of the newspapers. What better way to teach 
the exports and imports of the country, the entrepots 
all over the world and their location? Pin the “ Person- 
als” up in the schoolroom, every day. They will elicit 
some questions worth being asked or answered, for the 
good of all. 

A small proportion of the children in our public schools 
will become scholars, in spite of most gratifying “ marks ;” 
but all of them, if they live long enough, will become 
men and women, citizens of thiscountry. Not what they 
know, alone, will be helpful in their careers, but what 
they have been inspired to learn for all time, and to be 
evermore, as well. Then it behooves the teacher to aim 
to inculeate practical knowledge, and to aim to inspire her 
pupils with noble ideals. Who shall ever know the 
‘‘ formative influences ’’ which he is vouchsafing his pupils, 
one and al], in his own living, in his enthusiasm for 
knowledge, in the books he reads to and for his pupils, in 
the books he recommends and loans to his pupils, in the 
stories he tells them, in the kindliness he shows them, in 
the discipline he enforces, in the smiles he gives and 
with holds ? 

Teachers are often over-worked. There is a nervous 
strain upon any one who works to educate and instruct 
and develop the minds of youth. Many teachers do not 
oblige themselves out of school hours to repair this loss 
of nervous power. As a consequence they have little or 
no ambition to gather fresh inspiration for each day’s 
teaching. They profess themselves too weary to read the 
daily papers and current periodicals to make no mention 
of books. They feel that they cannot exert themselves 
to talk with people outside of their calling or upon topics 
not pertaining to school routine. Frankly, this is sophistry, 
a most unfortunate delusion which will wreck your physi- 
cal power to do and consume your ability to be a useful 
teacher, before you can be brought by experience to realize 
its fallacy. Much as you may devotedly and philanthropic- 
ally purpose to do, you can accomplish most ultimate good 
by being most ; a teacher with impaired nervous strength 
is mightily hampered in making herself a positive influence 
for hopeful, helpful living. More children are marred by 
being fretted at and unreasonably denied than are spoiled 
by over-indulgence. Is it right, then, to stay after school 
an hour to help dull Jack or make heedless Harry study 
his lesson aud go home too tired to attempt to find a bit 
of inspiration for all the school to-morrow? Really this 
is more than a commonplace question, it is of vital im- 
portance to teacher and pupil. 

Now that I have, perhaps, made the teacher’s work 
seem more exacting and arduous, let me offer her as- 
sistance, by detailing some sources of useful and interest- 
ing information, which I have at hand in shape of refer- 
ence books. From a town library, I have these books 
which would afford any teacher of any grade, valuable 
bits of information, seasonable illustrations, and interest- 
ing pages for the recreation period. 


First let me present “Stories of the Old Dominion ” 
by John Esten Cooke. The period covered by these tales 
is from 1607 to the surrender of Cornwallis. They were 
written primarily for the author’s own boys, and since the 
dedication is dated from “The Briars, ” Virginia, I have 
supposed that the author was connected with the “Old 
Dominion” more or less closely. From the following 
quotings you may judge of the author’s style, and his 
motive in writing the book. ‘“T shall aim to tell you the 
most striking events in the annalsof the ‘Old Dominion.’ 
Virginia history is full of remarkable scenes and she has 
produced some of the greatest men who have lived in 
America. By telling you of these I hope to interest you, 
and, what is better still, to inform and improve you. I 
wish you to feel as if I were talking to you like an old 


gentleman in his arm-chair, with his young ones gathered 
around him. I tell you that which may seem very trifling, 
because almost anything about a great man ought to in- 
terest us. And, for that matter, in my little stories I 
mean to tell you scarcely anything but anecdotes ; and I 
am glad to do so and leave out the rest, for, after all, 
these little details about distinguished people often give 
you a better idea of themthan the factsin regard to their 
public lives. It is a great thing to interest young people, 
and make them acquainted with facts they ought to know ; 
but what is far more important is to improve their char- 
acters, by showing them how great and good men did 
their duty wherever and whenever they were called upon.” 
Many of the incidents recounted in this book are not usu: 
ally found in histories, and several pictures presented are 
very graphically drawn. The book is illustrated. 
Second, I would speak of Paul Da Chaillu’s ‘“ Adven- 
tures in the Great Forest of Equatorial Africa and Coun- 
try of the Dwarfs.” This book is rife with informa- 
tion in regard to the manners and customs of the savage 
negroes, the types of animal and vegetable life in torrid 
Africa, the methods employed by the hunters, and the 
topography of this region. This book cannot fail to be 
useful in teaching geography, ethnography, zoslogy and 
botany. 

Third, I would call the teacher's attention to Motley’s 
“ Rise of the Datch Republic.” These volumes will 
afford the scenery for the setting of many soul-stirring 
events of history, wonderful portraits of the actors and 
their characters, and the revelation of the hidden causes 
of most startling effects. Motley’s presentation of his 
subject is inspiring beyond most historians’,—for example, 
Charles V’s abdication, the iconoclast movement in the 
Netherlands, and Granville’s ministry in the provinces. 
Lastly, I wish to recommend George W. Cartis’ “ From 
the Easy Chair ” as an unfailing fountain for rhetorical 
imagery- Moreover, as models of literary style, these in- 
teresting essays can be well given pupils for study and 
analysis. | 

A very little expenditure of time and strength in look- 
ing these books through, as they may bear upon subjects 
you teach, will repay you amply in way of fresh thought 
and illustration for the classroom work and general exer- 
cise hour. 


SWEDISH GYMNASTICS.—(IV.) 


BY W. A. ROBINSON, DUDLEY SCHOOL, BOSTON. 


There are many so-called systems of gymnastics, but 
those only can claim to be systems in which the exercises 
follow each other by a plan that does not cause injary to 
the body in any part, either by over-excitement or over- 
exertion ; and in which the exercises of one day are a 
preparation for those of the next during months and 
years. The movements should progress from the very 
gentlest and simplest to the stronger and more compli- 
cated. 

The best effects of an exercise are never received if 
taken too early. They may even be injurious. So no ex- 
ercise should be taken till those going before have been 
mastered. I will outline something of the progression 
that obtains in each of the movements that make up a 
day’s order of exercise. 

The progression in the order movemants is, the fanda- 
mental standing position, facings and dressings, and mov- 
ing by single steps. Besides gaining the attention, we 
have the further objects of correcting the base and the 
equilibrium, with balance movements and slow leg move- 
ments. The progression in these is heel elevations, knee 
flexions and leg elevations, tue elevations, and knee flex- 
ions to sitting position. 

In the arch-flexions we have to bend the body forward 
and backward. The progression will consist in making the 
whole body form a part of the arch, and then gradually 
raising the center of gravity of the body and decreasing 
the size of the base. We raise the center of gravity by 
placing the hands on hips, neck, forehead, and finally 
stretching them. We decrease the base by bringing the 
toes together, placing one foot in front of the other, and 
rising upon tip-toe. 

The progression with the heavy movements is, bending 
the arms upwards, stretching them upward, forward, 
sideways, downward and backward, combining them by 


twos, threes, etc., with feet placings, and with trunk 
bending forward and backward. This does not include 
the many variations that are made which would require 
long descriptions, nor the very large number with the bar. 
ropes, and poles. 

Remember that the shoulder-blade movements, in order 

to effect their purpose of flattening the shoulders so as to 
expand the chest. often need to be preceded by move. 
ments that will make the muscles in that region pliable 
and extensible. The progression here is stretching a 
single arm in the diffsrent planes, and then both arms to 
gether in different planes. Then we have slow stretching 
of arms, the same with palms up, and then with trunk 
bent forward. Following these come arm-flinging, head- 
twisting from forward bending of body, arm circumduc. 
tion, and many of the easier movements from the position 
of the body thrown forward upon a bent knee, with the 
the other leg straight and its foot on the floor. 
The backward bending of the trunk in the abdominal 
exercises differs from the backward bending of the arch- 
flexions, in being localizad above the hips. Bearing in 
mind this important consideration, the progression to be 
observed will be about the same. 

Lateral trunk movements are also to be localized above 
the hips, because, as we have before observed, they have 
a special value in their hygienic eff scts upon the internal 
organs and large blood vessels. The progression is formed 
by bending and twisting the trank, gradaally raising the 
center of the gravity and decreasing the siz of the base. 
as before explained. 

The progression in the slow leg movements has already 
been given. The progression in jumping is, preparing to 
jump by lifting the heels, bending and stretching the 
knees, and sinkingthe heels; upward jamping; jumping 
with a turn of 90° or 180° ; jamping forward ; sideways ; 
jumping with flinging of arms or legs, or both sideways : 
jumping forward with a step; with two steps; etc. ; 
jumping down from a height, and over a rope. Their 
name indicates the chief use of the respiratory exercises. 
Before going to our mental work, we need to thoroughly 
change the residual air in the laugs, and make use of any 
enlargement of their capacity resulting from the previous 
exercises. Elevating the arms in rhythm with the breath- 
ing, reduces the labor of breathing to a minimum. By 
sometimes flinging the arms up, we may help to cleanse 
the lungs of dust and ‘vary the movemant. We also em- 
ploy arm circling as a respiratory exercise. 


The more advanced movements require for their exe: 
cution more will power and a much greater amount of 
muscular control than the earlier ones of the series. Re- 
member, also, that the Swedish' gymnastics make a great 
account of the rhythm with which each exercise and 
movement is given. 

Here it is well to speak of the position teachers of 
Swedish gymnastics take with regard to music during 
their exercises It is affirmed that the Ling system is 
opposed to music, and therefore, some reason its move- 
ments are not calculated to produce graceful carriage 
and motion. This statement is misleading. There is 
no opposition when the following indications are met : 
The music must follow the movement of the exercise and 
not vice versa This is not asking too much. We pre- 
tend to be teaching during the time of the lesson not 
music but physical training, so i¢ should govern. Now. 
unless a given exercise isto be repeated, hardly will two 
movements, if they are to be made with regard to their 
gymnastic value, be performed in the same rhythm. 
Given this fact, which is easily demonstrable, and pro- 
vide music in accordance with it, and we shall be glad to 
use it. Bear in mind, also, the other fact, that all move: 
ments in the Swedish gymnastics are made after an order 
has been given and in obedience to that order, and that 
there is never a series of orders and movements commit- 
ted to memory and then taken, and you will have the atti- 
tude of teachers of the Swedish system towards music in 
gymnastics. The only exercise to which we can add 2 
musical accompaniment is marching, and as we nevet allow 
this to become mechanical, but interrupt the advance by 
facings, change of step, the double-quick, very slow steps: 
and on tip-toe, you will see that music of the ordinary 
sort will not follow it. It has been said that it would 
be easier to fit a poem of Walt Whitman to “ Yankee 


Doodle ”” than a Swedish gymnastic day’s order, whet! 
given with the proper rhythm, to any known tune. 
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THE FIRST SCHOOLHOUSE IN COLORADO. 


|The following account of the erection of the first schoolhouse in 
Colorado is given by Capt. Davip H. NICHOLS, one of the old 
pioneers. All who know ‘* Uncle Dave’ will appreciate the dry 
humor with which he can tell a story; so this account is given as 
he related it a few months since. } 

In the sixties there wasn’t much opportunity to educate 
our children here in Boulder, for we had settled the 
country, and the first thing we had to consider was bread 
and butter. But after a while we began to think we 
ought to have a school; so the people got together and 
had a school meetin’. We talked matters over, and 
passed a resolution to build a log schoolhouse. 

The first thing to be done was to get the logs; and the 
men were appointed to go up into the mountains and eut 
them. Well, we went up there next day, and after look- 
ing around a while we found the trees were not as straight 
and free from limbs as we had expected; so we men held 
a sort of an informal school meeting up there on the side 
of the mountain and re-considered the motion to build a 
log schoolhouse, and finally came to the conclusion to 
build a frame one; s0 we went to work aad cut poles for 
the rafters. and got timber for the sills and joice, and 
hauled them down and put them together. Then I yoked 
up my oxen and went up the caiion about five miles, and 
found a nice big pine that would do to saw up for lumber; 


‘the it happened that thine was a little gully sheet a 
foot and a half deep runnin’ anglin’ across the side of the 
hill, and I stood pretty close to it So when I gave him 
my ultimatom, he jumped off the log and lit into me. 
I didn’t know whether I could handie him or not; but we 
sparred around there for a while, gettin’ in our work when 
we could, when I happened to notice the ditch, and it 
flashed into my mind that if I could get him in the diteh 
I would be sure of him; so I figured around until I got 
on the upper side of him and pressed him pretty close 
until I got him to the side of the gully, and we clinched, 
and [ rolled him in and got on top and hammered him 
until he thought he had enough, and asked to get up. 

‘* Well, see here,” said I, * I’ve got to have some help 
to put that log on my wagon, and I want you to help me 
load it.” He saw I had the best of the situation and 
agreed to help me load it, and did So I brought it down 
to the sawmill, owned by Tourtellot and Sqaires, where I 
got it sawed into beards. In the sixties the sawyer always 
took toll out of each log for his pay, as there was very 
little money in the country; but | informed him that we 
were trying to build a schoolhouse, and that the lumber 
out of the log was for that purpose, and that I would eff- 
bear the lumber and see to the toll and he could attend to 
the machinery and his own kuittin’. 


Well, you can just put it down that there was little toll 


so I eut it down, and, as it was getting pretty late, I put 
my mark on it, intending to go back for it the next day. 
There was an understanding among the settlers in them 
days, that if a man cut down a tree he must use it within 
a certain time or some one else could take it. 

Well it so happened that I couldn’t go back for it for 
several days, and there was a man coming down from 
Gold Hill and saw some one trimming it up to haul away. 
He told me about it, and I yoked up my oxen and started 
up there to head him off if I could. I got up there and 
stopped my team and walked over to where he was gettin’ 
veady to load it on his wagon. Well, I determined to get 
that log if I had to fight for it; so I said to him, “ Mr. 
, that’s my log that I cut down to saw into lumber 
for a schoolhouse, and I have come to haul it to the mill.” 

Well,” said he, “I guess it aint your log, for it’s been 
laying here for a number of days and nobody has claimed 
it. I’ve trimmed it up and cut off the top, and am goin’ 
to haul it to the mill myself.” 

Well, that made me mad, and I said to him, “ Mr. 
——, I came up here and cut that log on purpose to help 
build a schoolhouse, and I put my mark on it. I couldn’t 
get up here any sooner for it, and I’ve come for it now, 
and what’s more, I’m goin’ to haul that log down to the 
mill for lumber for the schoolhouse or give you the d—dst 
lickin’ you ever got in your born days; so you may take 


your choice.” And I squared off, 


taken out of that log. We hauled the lumber over to 
where we were building the schoolhouse, and there were 
men around that were willing to work for their board ; so 
we employed some on that basis and set them to work on 
the building and finally got it enclosed; but then came 
the difficulty of windows, hinges, plastering, and a floor. 
Well, we had to haul tne lime for the plastering from 
Paliston, fifty miles away. We told the owner of the kiln 
that we were trying to build a schoolhouse, and that we 
hadn’t much cash; so he donated five bushels of lime, and 
finally we got it plastered. ‘Then we gave a dance in the 
schoolhouse and invited everybody for miles around, and 
told them to bring their girls and fifty cents, and that 
would admit them to the dance and supper which the 
ladies gave. Everybody came, and we got a tiddler all 
night for us and had a grand good time, and then we 
took up a collection. When we passed the hat there was 
a man there by the name of D. D. White. When they 
came to him he pulled out an old pocketbook and got 
away down into one corner of it and brought out a little 
wad of something wrapped up in tissue paper. He held 
it between his fingers and said, ‘‘ When I started out here 
eight years ago, my little girl,—she’s dead now,—gave me 
this, and said, ‘Papa, when you get out west, put this 
where it will do the most good,’ and I think I have at 
last found the place.’ He unwrapped it and gave us five 
dollars in gold, the first donation in cash we ever had. 


We got money at last to finish the building, and one 
morning Abner Brown pulled off his coat and went to 
work as teacher. He is long since dead, and like the 
immortal John, “ His soul goes marching on.” The desks 
ran all round the sides and end of the room, and the chil- 
dren sat with their backs to each other. The stove was 
made out of a smokestack cut off the proper length, and 
the pipe run straight up through the roof. I think it was 
about three months before we finished the building; but 
there wasn’t a man, woman, or child bat what did all he 
could toward its completion, and I’m sure you couldn’t be 
prouder now of your fine stone and brick buildings fur- 
nished with all modern conveniencer, than we were when 
we completed the first schoolhouse in Colorado. 


TO WHICH A GLOBE MAY 
BE PUT. 


BY JACQUES W REDWAY. 


[ am inelined to think that one reason why globes are 
not used more in the schoolroom may be found in the char- 
acter of the work usually laid down in the manuals that 
accompany them. This work while a necessity to young 
men and women fitting themselves for teaching, is abso- 
lutely out of place in primary aad intermediate work. 
It is an excellent supplementary training to pupils who 
have studied spherical geometry, but it has no practical 
valae in ordinary geographical instruction. It is not 
very many years ago that the periodical educational re- 
former rose upin arms against the map and declared 
that it must be banished from the schoolroom as unreal 
and misleading. This particular crop of reformers was 
harvested in the immediate vicinity of New York and 
the New England states. Like the infection due to 
pathogenic bacilli, the epidemic spread rapidly, and for a 
year perhaps the globe had everything its own way. 
Then a recreation came and globes were relegated to dusty 
closets and storerooms. 

The reason was not hard to find. A class of a dozen 
or more pupils could not all study a lesson from a globe 
at the same time, nor could the teacher get much satis- 
faction out of a six-inch globe when a large wall map 
was required. Then, too, on even a twelve-inch globe 
only very large political divisions could be shown. If 
one wished a map of the New England group of states 
8 x 10 inches in size, a globe about twenty feet in diam- 
eter was necessary, or if one desired a fair sized county 
map of a state as large as Pennsylvania, nothing short of 
a globe one hundred feet in diameter would answer. The 
globe fad accomplished one result, however, it was a 
bonanza to globe manufacturers; the smooth-tongued 
agent got in some very practical work ; so that the only 
thing rarer than a +choolhouse without a globe was a 
teacher that used one. Now, leaving aside the maze of 
conundrums that are found in globe manuals, there are 
many uses to which a globe may be put. In the first 
place one can obtain a real knowledge of the relative 
position and comparative size of the grand divisions from 
the globe only. After a papil has learned something 
about the laws of physical geography by out-ol-door study 
of the neighborhood in which he lives, I believe it is 
best to confront him with a minature world,—the globe 
In his out-of-door studies, more than likely the world has 
seemed flat. If he has been taught to make maps of the 
school grounds, the neighborhood, or the district, the idea 
of flatness will have been progressively developed. If 
this plan is carried out still further, and the pupil has 
been taught to model in clay or in sand on a flat board, 
the state, the county, or the continent, the idea of 
flatness will have become pretty firmly fixed. He may 
talk of a round earth and glibly recite defiuitions about 
it, but he thinks and studies on the basis of a flat earth. 

In my judgment, therefore, the first lessons the pupil 
receives in theoretical geography should be studied from 
the globe. That is, the idea of direction by the compass, 
the convenience and use of the parellels and meridians, 
the relative size and position of the continents, and 
the distribution of land and water. All these should be 
studied from a globe until the pupil thinks on the basis 
of a globular earth. Perhaps the majority of teachers 


SOME USES 


have been more or less perplexed in explaining why it is 
that a right and left direction is north and south on one 
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‘part of the map of a hemisphere, and east and west on 


avother part. It is also very difficult to explain why, on 
a map, the shortest distance between two points is meas- 
ured on a curved instead of a straight line or why a 
straight line drawn on the map is pretty certain to be a 
curved line on the globe. If the child gets his first 
ideas of direction and measurement from the globe, how- 
ever, there will be but little difficulty in these problems. 

Problems best solved by the globe, are by no means 
confined to elementary geography. They very frequently 
come up in higher geography and in history. Suppose 
you wished to ascertain the general direction of the 
shortest all-water route between London and Yokohama. 
You refer to several maps, and by the time you have 
traced the route you are twice as uncertain about it as you 
were beforehand. Now look at the globe, and trace a 
line from one point to the other. By the shortest route 
the distance is less than ninety degrees ; in fact not quite 
6.000 miles. But, until within a very few years, the 
only all-water routes to Japan were, one by way of Cape 
Horn, the other around the Cape of Good Hope. The 
former is about 19,000 miles; the latter 17,000. Even 
the severing of the Isthmus of Suez has reduced this 
journey only to 13,000 miles. Is it strange, then, that so 
many expeditions should have been sent in search of a 
northeast passage ? 

Whenever long distances are to be measured, the globe 
and not the map should be used. For instance a line 
measured along the 50th parellel from Cherbourg, 
France, to the eastern point of Saghalin Island, is very 
nearly 6,500 miles long. Measured along the edge of a 
ruler however the distance is apparently a little less than 
6,100 miles, but on the are of a great circle the distance 
is pretty nearly 6,300 miles, which is really the shortest 
distance. Now the pupil who has not been taught to 
study the globe will probably measure the distance along 
the edge of a ruler; if he has been trained according to 
the text-book, he will measure the distance along a rhumb 
line, which in this case is the 50th parellel ; if in his 
early instruction he has been taught to think on the basis 
of a round earth, he will at once make the required 
measurement ona globe instead of a map. It may not 
be readily seen why the ruler line on the map is not the 
shortest distance between two points on the globe; if, 
however, a line be drawn on the globe passing through 
the same points touched by the ruler line, it will be found 
that, instead of being the are of a great circle, it is, in 
reality, a small circle of considerable curvature. 


Now all this is on the assumption that the map is on 
a Bonne’s projection, and, therefore, as free from distor- 
tion as it is possible to make a map of a large area. If, 
on the contrary, the map is one of a hemisphere, or if it 
has been drawn on any other projection than Bonne’s, 
the errors of measurement will be much greater. Hence 
it cannot be too strongly emphasized that for all measure- 
ments of distances exceeding one or two thousand miles, 
the globe and not the map should be used. 

Not only children, but grown people as well, are very 
apt to estimate direction and comparative position from 
the margin of the map and not from a meridian or a 
parallel. A piece of carelessness of this kind is most 
likely the cause for a statement in a well-known text- 
book, that Cape Mendocino is the most westerly point of 
the United States, and even so good an authority as the 
Eneyclopedia Britannica asserts Cape Matapan to be the 
most southern point of Europe. Now Capa Flattery is farther 
west than Cape Mendocino, and Cape Tarifa is more than 
half a league farther south than Cape Matapan. Had 
the author of either statement glanced at a globe, such 
careless assertions would not have been made. 

That the globe should be used in illustrating the sue- 
cession of day and night, and the change of seasons goes 
without saying. The former is easy to demonstrate ; the 
latter may require several lessons before it is understood. 
The blackboard diagram is occasionally quite as helpful 
as the globe in this case and the teacher should not 
hesitate to use it. 

In conclusion I should say: Use the globe and not the 
map while the pupil is learning the comparative sizes and 
relative positions of the grand divisions of the land and 
sea. No map can show this properly. 

Except with advanced pupils who understand some- 
thing of spherical geometry, do not attempt the problems 

roxmamonly given in globe manuals, 


Use a globe in tracing long-distance routes and in 
making measurements of long distances. 

The blackboard diagram in connection with the globe 
is occasionally a great help in explanation. 

For general geographical work in the schoolroom, 
regular, detailed recitations on the globe are not neces: 
sary. Useit as you would any piece of school apparatus, 
employing it when it will serve to make a demonstration 
clearer. 

If a slated globe, or one from which pencil lines may 
be erased, can be procured, the reproduction of the 
parallels and meridians, zones, outlines of land and 
water, etc., will be an excellent discipline for pupils who 


have leisure time. 
A small globe is, in most instances, preferable toa 


large one. 

In teaching comparative size, it is not a bad plan to 
cutfrom white paper the outline of the state in which 
you live, making the paper outline on the same scale as 
the globe. ‘Ihis outline placed upon any grand divison 
or country will readily show their comparative size. 


ROMANESQUE ORNAMENT. 


BY LUCY A. FITCH, PRATT INSTITUTE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


It is diffieult to determine just what should be cata- 
logued under the name Romanesque, for it is a subject 
upon which even “ doctors disagree.” Rosengarten in- 
cludes under this name not only the Romanesque proper, 
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but the Byzantine and Gothic as well. Other authorities 
include the Romanesque under the term Byzantine, while 
still others speak of it as a distinct style, embracing in 
itself several variations, which are known by distinctive 
names, as the Lombard, Norman, ete. Fergusson limits 
the use of the term to the architecture which flourished in 
the south of France and in Italy during the early part of 
the Middle Ages, as being the only pure representative of 
the style which in its modified forms became known as 
the Lombard, Norman, and other distinct varieties of the 
same family. 

However they may be catalogued, the fact remains, 
that the Byzantine and Romanesque styles have a com- 
mon origin in the architecture of Rome, and that one 
embodies a combination of Eastern and Roman in- 
fluences, while the other is a compound of Roman and 
western European ideas; and while it is true that they 
have much in common, it is equally true that each style 
has distinguishing characteristics of its own which entitle 
it to a distinction in nomenclature. 


The growth of the Romanesque style was gradual, and 


had its inception in the demand for places for Christian 
worship. When the Christians first came from their 
hiding places in the catacombs, and were allowed, during 
the reign of Constantine, to hold public services, it became 
necessary to provide suitable places of worship, and as 
they did not wish to make use of temples dedicated to 
heathen gods, they were granted the use of the basilicas, 
or public halls of justice, in Rome. This fact has had a 
determining influence upon all church architecture since, 
for these justice halls being suited to the needs of the new 
religion, their churches were subsequently constructed 
upon the same general plan, and are so constructed to the 
present time. But few representative buildings other 
than structures for ecclesiastical purposes, like churches 
and monasteries, have been constructed in this style, 
although there are some isolated examples of castles and 
strongholds which can be called Romanesque. The 
churches were cruciform in plan, and this form became 
invested with symbolic meaning, the cross having always 
been the central symbol of the Christian church. In the 
plan, the main aisle of the church formed the body of the 
cross, while the transepts were the arms. 

The round arch, and sometimes the lintel, was used to 
span openings, and in general the outside aspect of a 
Romanesque building was severely plain, the walls being 
unbroken except by small openings or carved ornamenta- 
tion, and on this account giving an impression of solid 
masonry. This is particularly true of the early examples 
of the style, for it is with the Romanesque as with the 
history of all other styles, it began with simple forms and 
proceeded to greater and greater elaboration. Yet in 
contrast to the buttresses and other excrescences of Gothic 
exteriors, the outside of Romanesque buildings is notice- 
ably plain and unbroken. Less attention was paid to the 
principles of proportion in the relation of parts in Roman- 
esque buildings than in either classic or Gothic architec- 
ture, and motives were chosen without much thought as 
to their mutual appropriateness. Classic motives were 


placed side by side with others of different character and 


; significance ; fantastic, twisted, or inlaid columns were 


placed next to one of the Greek orders, and there was 4 
lack of continuity of purpose and harmony in the decora- 
tions which made them seem more like a heterogeneous 
mixture of materials than like a studied scheme of decor- 
ative design. 

A great variety of columns, were used some being spi- 
rally fluted, decorated with bands of color, or inlaid in 
patterns of mosaic, and these columns were occasionally 
used as decorative rather than constructive features. The 
capitals of columns also presented great variety, the most 
characteristic being what is called the eubiform or “ cush- 
ion” capital, which was almost cubical in shape, the 
corners being rounded on the under side to meet the head 
of the supporting column. The Corinthian capital was 
not sturdy enough to suit the requirements of the style, 
and the cubiform was the design developed to supply its 
place. This cushion capital was usually much enriched 
by carved ornamentation in geometric or natural forms, 
and frequent use of figures of men and animals was char- 
acteristic. The base of the column had also a distinctive 
feature in four small leaves springing from the base of 
the column and resting on the four corners of the support: 
ing plinth. 

Romanesque windows were sometimes divided by mu!- 
lions, but usually the openings were very small, and 
although stained glass was not known antil the Gothic 


period, cireular windows in simple patterns were used, 
and these are found in a later stage of evolution in the 
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beautifully traced “ rose windows ” of the Gothic style. 

Romanesque artists used both carving and color in their 
decorations, and their motives and designs bear a strong 
relation to the Byzantine work, although it was not so 
delicately studied and was far coarser in workmanship. 
In both styles mosaics of a decorative, conventional char- 
acter were used, in which the design was usually set forth 
upon a background of gold or blue. 

Romanesque carved foliage was not so pointed in effect 
as the Byzantine, nor so sharply cut, but the spiral and 
geometric arrangements were popular in both styles. In 
Romanesque decorations we find some examples of the 
grotesque used intentionally, and many instances where 
the grotesqueness of a design is enhanced by its uncon- 
sciousness. They had a curious way also of combining 
animal and vegetable forms,—as, for instance, a bird 
might be carved with the tail expanding into a vine or 
bunch of leaves, which would be continued in a decorative 
design, the body of the bird forming the central feature. 

Their use of the human figure was peculiar. The 
various legends and superstitions which had grown up 
about the ritual of the church furnished a never.exhausted 
supply of subjects for artistic representation ; and the 
arches of doorways, capitals of columns, and other 
spaces, were enriched with remarkable examples of pic- 
torial sculpture. They seemed to recognize no limita- 
tions, but attempted the most daring subjects in the most 
impossible places, with results which were often ludicrous. 
Their ideas of the proportions of the human figure were 
exceedingly erude, and as a general thing they were 
made very short and broad, more in the proportion of the 
bodies of young children than of adults, and the expres- 


Roma nes ve, 
Capital 


lutely grotesque. Many of their designs bear a strong 
resemblance to the caricatures of “Aztec fragments ” 
found in our funny papers,—as, for instance, three or 
four stout figures are represented as seated in a boat 
which would hardly afford room for one. 

The human figure was used as a motive, and was often 
repeated to form a continuous design, like a border. A 
device used more than once was to place a figure repre- 
senting Christ in the central position over a doorway, 
while a race of apostles, much smaller in size, constituted 
the enrichment of the arch. Over the doorway of one 
church was carved a striking representation of the final 
judgment according to the crude ideas of the times. On 
one side the “ sheep” were being received up into a top- 
heavy tower,—too small to hold two figures simultane- 
ously,—which represented Paradise, while on the other 
side the “goats ” were being forked into a boiling cauld- 
ron, which signified the nether regions, by a company of 
hilarious but very ugly devils. The saints and sinners 
looked equally unhappy and the devils alone seemed to 
find pleasure in the entertainment. This design consti- 
tuted a border below the central figure of Christ. When 
such a design could be executed seriously, no further evi- 
dence of the decay of art during this period is needed. 
It becomes unnecessary to compare their sculpture with 
the earlier art of Greece, or even Egypt, to show its great 
inferiority. 

Another element which was influential in making this 
ornamentation inferior was the extravagant use of sym- 
bolism. The same symbols with which we became famil- 
iar in studying Byzantine art,—viz., the cross, fish, ser- 
pent, bull, lion, eagle, angel, etc., — were used, and 
so lavish became the devotion to symbols that artistic 
feeling vanished, and symbolism became so intricate that 
in time the lion became signiticant of both Deity and the 
Devil. Beauty of form and composition was sacrificed to 
the meaning which the design was intended to convey 
and the lessons it was set there to teach. 


To get any! just appreciation of the art of this period it 
is necessary to transport ourselves as far as possible into 
the times of which it was a product and compare it with|* 
the development of the age in other particulars. It is 
not fair to say that there is nothing good in Romanesque 
design. Many of its motives are being constantly adopted 
with success in carved ornamentation of modern buildings, 
and are found very useful and appropriate. It is true, 
however, that Romanesque art was the product of a period 
when all arts were at a low ebb. It was not an original 
or carefully studied style, and was in reality a debased 
form of the Roman type with the addition of new features. 
Some later forms of the Romanesque acquired a good 
deal of dignity of a heavy aldermanic sort, as may be 
seen from some Norman buildings, but it never attained 
the dignity nor the grace of its successor, the Gothic style. 


SCHOOL DIRECTORS. 


Take foul air from near the floor. 

Air should be fresh, pure, and warm. 

Every schoolhouse should have a rear yard. 

Adapt the height of seats to the size of children. 
Water.closet arrangements should receive great care. 


Light should never enter schoolrooms from opposite 
directions. 


Light should come from above the pupils’ heads and 
from their right. 


Nothing in school is worth so much and costs so little 
as good ventilation. 


School walls and ceilings should be tinted in subdued 
but cheerful colors. 


In the case of furnace or steam heat it should enter 
above the children’s heads. 


Rid your school of double desks as soon as possible. 
They cause the spread of vermin and disease. 


Blackboards should extend entirely around every school- 
room. For the teacher’s sake the top should be 64 feet 
from the floor, and for the children it should come within 
2 feet of the floor. 


Threads and Thrums. 


Original puzzles are solicited, and all correspondence relating to 
this department should be marked ‘“ Threads and Thrums,’’ and 
addressed to ‘* Pazzle Editor,’’ 9 Third Street, Sharon, Pa. 


249. NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
I am composed of 55 letters. 
My 23, 46, 37, 5, 40, 27 is a bright color. 
My 13, 28, 47, 41, 6, 50, 32, 39 is used to improve beanty. 
My 48, 3, 29, 15, 51, 39, 54, 12, 26 is a defense. 


ANSWERS FOR MAY 5. 

236. S-wee-t, c-hair-s, g-lobe-s, s-pit-e, w-her-e, stag-e, s-hot-s, 
-ask-s, s-mar-t. 

237. Lincoln. 

238. Consummate. 

239. Thatch, tbaumaturgist, interdict, minion, minos, arma- 


ment, wallow, duck, waist, Sioux, scoria:—‘‘ It is a maxim with 
me not to ask what under similar circumstances I would not grant.’’ 


240. JoURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
Answers sent in by C. Jacobus. 


TIMELY QUESTIONS. 
BY LUCY ADAMS BARROWS. 


1. What has President Harrison’s administration ac- 
complished for the American farmers ? 

2. State the good effects of meat inspection by the gov- 
ernment in ene branch of the trade. 

3. Why is the introduction of American Indian corn 
into Great Britain and Germany an important step for 
the farmers of this country ? 

4. In what two staples has there been such an overpro- 
duction during the past year in this country as to reduce 
prices, until in many cases they do not yield a living to 
the producer ? 

5. What discussion has been raised by the decline in 
the price of cotton ? 

6. When in our history as a government did we have 
free coinage, both of gold and silver? What metal do 
we still coin free of charge? 

7. What was a silver dollar worth in gold in 1873? 
What to-day ? 

8. What important mass meeting was held receutly by 
the citizens of central Wyoming ? 

9. What relief expedition will leave St. John’s, New- 
foundland, early in July ? Under whose leadership ? 

10. How far north will the rescuing party go, if it 
proves necessary ? 

11. Why will the coming political campaign, which 
opens as soon as the English Parliament is dissolved, be 
a memorable one ? 

12. Explain the principle known as “One Man, One 
Vote,” which is one of the tenets of the Gladstonian party. 
13. What, according to General Crespo, was the chief 
cause of the revolution in Venezuela ? 

14. What does recent news from Venezuela show in 
regard to Palacio’s power ? 


ANSWERS, 
1, The establishing of the Department of Agriculture on higher 
and firmer basis; the carrying out of athorough inspection of Amer- 
ican cattle and other live stock, which it is claimed has placed our 
live stock in a more healthy condition than that of any other coun- 
try, and the introduction of our products to new foreign markets. 
(Other facts may be added by pupils.) 

2 The prohibitions against American pork have been removed 
by Germany, Denmark, Austria, France, Italy, and Spain, and 
this product now goes without restriction to almost all parts of the 
world. 

3. It has formerly been known in Europe only as cheap fodder 


Oh 


My 1, 44, 36, 25, 18, 16 is to fade. 

My 55, 7, 30, 14, 41, 22, 11, 52, 53, 29 is a kind of lizard, 
My 30, 2, 10, 45, 46 is to cut. 

My 31, 49, 9, 4 is fine particles of earth. 

My 19, 24, 20, 17, 8 is not fancifal. 

My 43, 38, 21, 34 is a place where a number of people dwell. 
My 2, 35, 42 is the ory of a bird. 

My whole was written by Victor Hugo. 


250. CHARADE,. 
Aa I sat by my window one bright day ia June, 
I saw there a sight I shall not forget soon ; 
I'd just finished reading of a wreck in mid-ocean 
Where my third had gone down amid flame and commotion. 


, nothing! 


Just then came my /irst running wildly down the street, 
With my second, ali bleeding, still under his feet. 

‘* What happened to make him take fright ?’’ a man cried, 
As uenal, poor whole,’’ one replied. 


251. ANAGRAMS (Animals). 


1. Rosinchore. 5, Ohio, stamp pup. 
2. He let pan. 6. Ales. 

3. Drop ale. 7. Pea. 

4, Shore. 8. Fig fare. 


252. Worp HALF-SQuARE. 
1. One of the Great Lakes. 


multitude. 


4, A man’s name. 


tion. 7. A vowel. 


2, A native of Normandy. 3. A 
5. A slight blow. 6, A preposi- 


for cattle, and only four per cent. of our crop has been exported 
during the last ten years. Ag it is, a crop which can be increased 
almost indefinitely, the recognition abroad of its value as human 
food, and the consequent demand, will be of great service to Amer- 
ican farmers. 

4. Iron and cotton. 

5. Whether the land used for cotton production ought not to be 
redaced this season and other crops sown instead. 

6. Up to 1873. Gold. 

7. In 1878, 103 cents; in 1892, 68 cents. . 

8. A meeting to protest against what they consider Federal in- 
terference in their affaire, which they say is injurious to business 
and stops immigration to the state. 

9. An expedition to find and rescue Lieutenant and Mrs. Peary 
and party, under charge of Professor Heilprin of the Philadelphia 
Academy of Natural Sciences. This institution fitted out the Peary 
expedition. 

10. To McCormick Bay, where the Peary party were last heard 
from. This is in latitude 77° 43’ north, and about 400 miles beyond 
the most northern Esquimaux settlement, which is at Upernavik. 
11. For many reasons, but perhaps chiefly because it is likely to 
be the last Parliamentary campaign im which Mr. Gladstone will 
take part. 

12. In England a voter may have the power to cast eeveral votes. 
An instance was lately given in the House of Commons of a clergy- 
man who in a general election had actually used forty separate 
voting qualifications. The Gladstonians wish to limit the power of 
each elector to a single vote. 

13. A plot to continue Palacio as President of the Republic for a 


Always send money by check, money order, express money order, or second term, which, it is cleimed, is contrary to the epirit of Vene- 
registered letter. Never use a bill or a postal note in paying subscrip- 


zuelan institutions. 
14. Palacio’s power seems to be weakening. Reporte even state 


tion. Publishers will not be responsible for losses by mai! when bills! that General Crespo is advancing toward Caracas and Palacia is 


are went, 


fagitive from the country. 
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4 sion of the faces was dull and heavy where not abso- ee 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, JUNE 23, 1892. 


Teacuers have more legal rights than they suspect. 


Tue Virginia State Association will be held at Bedford 
City, duly 20-23. 

Tue Kentucky State Teachers’ Association meets at 
Paducah, June 28-30, 


Yar, Columbia, Brown, and Tuits honor themselves 
as well as they honor woman by opening their doors to 
her. 


Mr. JAsrek of New York City was retlected superin- 
tendent for the seventh time, and Mr. Seaver of Boston 
for the sixth time. 


Tue entire South is having a good professional awaken 
ing. The Southern Association has evidently been benefi- 
cial to the various state organizations. 


Tur Southern Teachers’ Association will meet at At- 
lanta, July 8-11, and will be a success. The citizens have 
raised $1,000 for the use of the committee on entertain- 
ment. 


Iy any man thinks it is a luxury to be an educational 
leader, let him try to superintend schools in a large 
western city in which the newspapers consider it their 
special privilege to abuse every reformer. Our St. Paul 
exchanges for the past few months have not tempted us 
to seek Superintendent Gilbert’s position. He deserves 
the sympathy of the fraternity. 


Pror. F. G. Peasopy of Harvard writes for the 
Forum an interesting account of the conditions under 


cities. He serves his time in the administration of some small town 
and perhaps gets a place at the head of hia chosen department in 
some small city and tries to make that department a model of ¢ffi- 
ciency and economy; finally, he finds the end of his professional 
ambition in being promoted to the same work in one of the great 
cities of the kingdom. Here he has a place of dignity in the social 
world, and, if successful, holds a life office with the assurance of a 
pension for himself and his family. 


This fact would not be amiss when the class is studying 
the geography of Germany, or the civil government of the 


United States. 


Crosina Scuoots.—Never have we known such an 
experience in closing schools for special causes as this 
year. The Boston daily papers on one day recorded the 
fects that Newton closed her schools because it was 80 
hot, Bridgewater because there was scarlet fever in town, 
and New Bedford because there was smallpox in the city. 
This was a little more than an average, but it is a sample 
of the tendency. Without questioning the wisdom in 
each of these cases we submit that the situation is becom- 
ing serious. With from twelve to fifteen weeks vaca- 
tion, and from eight to twelve holidays, it is sufficiently 
difficult to get in enough consecutive work to accomplish 
satisfactory results without the intrusion of unexpected 
vacations, In these days of boards of health, health in- 
spectors and school telephones it is comparatively easy to 
protect the schools from all children from homes in which 
there are contagious diseases. Superintendent Gove of 
Denver has this matter down to a fine point. Every 
physician telephones to the board of health immediately 
every case of contagious disease that arises. Each morn- 
ing the agent of the board furnishes the office of the 
superintendent with a list of all the residences in which 
there are diseases that could affect the school, and the 
clerk telephones to each principal all the residences in his 
district that are thus afflicted, and if any child has ven- 
tared into school therefrom, he must take){the conse- 
quences. If there is a real danger, close the schools, but 
keep them open when possible and proper. 


BOOKS THAT CHILDREN WISH. 


The Congregationalist some time ago called for lists 
of the twenty books which its readers under twenty 
years of age enjoyed and valued most highly. There 
were 1,296 replies. Those from correspondents over 
twelve years of age were 709in number. They voted as 
follows : 


Little Women, : - 499 Ramons, . - - 207 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, - 461 John Halifax, - . 187 
Ben Har, - - - 447 The Bible, - - - 186 
Little Lord Fauntleroy, 438 Tom Brown at Ragby, - 183 
Little Men, - : - 842 Aunt Jo’s Boys, - - 182 
Ivanhoe, - - - 279 Longfellow’s Poems, - 174 


Swiss Family Robinson, - 156 
Eight Cousins,  - - 150 
Youth’s Companion, - 126 
Boys of ’76, - 114 
There were 487 younger correspondents, and they 
voted : 


David Copperfield, - 253 
Pilgrim’s Progress, - 235 
An Old-Fashioned Girl, - 224 
Robinson Crusoe, - 212 


Little Lord Fauntleroy, - 377 Eight Cousins, - - 122 
Little Women, - 272 Little Peppers, - 118 
Robinson Crusoe, - - 245 Anderson’s Fairy Tales, - 109 
Swiss Family Robinson, 193 Grimm's Fairy Tales, - 108 
Unele Tom’s Cabin, - 179 Under the Lilacs, - - 100 
Little Men, - + 174 Youth’s Companion, - 99 
Pilgrim’s Progress, - - 155 The Bible, - - - 98 
Sara Crewe, - - 149 Hans Brinker, - - 88 
Aunt Jo’s Boys, - 142 Arabian Nights, 
An Old-Fashioned Girl, 142 Alice in Wonderland, - 84 


THE NEW ENGLAND ACADEMY. 


The New England academy is the time-honored appel- 


which public municipal work is done in Germany. It is|!ation for the country academy, the female seminary, the 
encouraging to know that in one country the ideal is the| Collegiate institute, and the endowed high school. It has 


real, as in this case. 


In Germany, city work ia a science as far from politics as is the 
science of engineering or architecture. Each salaried alderman is 
responsible for a single department or for several closely allied 
parts of the public business. He is elected because of his know!l- 
edge and skill in a special field of municipal work, and takes charge 
ot that department. ‘Thus, city work offers to 9 young German a 
life career, jast as railroading or manufacturing does in America. 
An educated man makes a special study of water-works or building 
lowe or poor relief, He learns the methods of the best Kuropean 


had a grand past, a temporary decline, and is now being 
rejuvenated. The New England free school was born 


two hundred years before the American public school 
idea was in germ, and the New England common school 
was fosilized before the public school crystallized. The 
free school was cursed by the oft-prevailing sentiment that 
it was for the poor. The word free meant, in the public 
mind, for those who cannot pay”; for those who can 


afford nothing better. The common school was jeopard- 


ized by the intense jealousy of the assumption of any author. 
ity outside the district lines. The schoolhouse, the schoo). 
master, the boarding of the schoolma’am, even the cutting, 
sawing, housing of the wood, were matters for the school 
district politicians to “ farm out ” among themselves. 


There could be no public school idea till this element 
of freeness was eclipsed by the aspiration for superiority 
that the wealthy should seek it for what it was rather 
than the poor, because it cost nothing. There could be 
no publie school till the idea of common should no longer 
mean a common, local administration ; till it was realized 
that the best could be best secured for all by generous 
pablic support under expert direction winnowed from the 
material to be found in the widest field. 

The New England academy set the standard for the 
best ; broke down the reverence for a common-local, not 
to-be-interfered-with administration ; made quality signify 
more than cheapness, and then, and not till then, was the 
publie school possible. Bat the New England academy 
lost much of its vitality when it gave birth to those ele- 
ments which made the public school appreciated for its 
merit rather than for its freeness, and, mother-like, rested 
for the recuperation of its forces before reéntering vigor- 
ously upon life’s responsibilities. There are many evi- 
dences, however, that the New England academy, with 
all the name signifies, is to be in the near future more 
vigorous than ever before. Whatever is universal must 
come under the tyranny of the gravitation of human 
nature. There is no supreme merit in any system that 
has not the permeating force that tends to project itself 
into universality ; but universality becomes very thin 
unless the current is deepened and its life heightened by 
the tonic of fresh life, vigorously propelled by the involun- 
tary heart beat of a great purpose. 

The public school with its universality needs once more 
the ennobling influence of the New England academy,— 
not only needs it, but hungers for it. The public school 
men have no jealousy for the rejuvenated academy. 
There is no rivalry. Public school men and women rec- 
ognize that a great reeponsibility rests upon the school to 
train those to whose keeping America’s future is to be 
entrusted. No educational convention knows a private 
from a public school teacher ; no man uses the term public 
with any thought of excluding thereby the New England 
academy. 

The modern attacks upon the public schools would be 
vicious were they not so ridiculous as to be ludicrous. 
While the public school is for the greatest good of the 
greatest number, it was the fool's folly that launched the 
idea that the teacher should make the dunce’s end of the 
class the head, and that the public school teacher was 
chiefly responsible for having no exceptions. This has 
led to the strange practice of not promoting any cbild in 
a well-graded school who did not “ average up” to the 
standard ; and of not promoting till the end of the year a 
child that averaged up to the standard in five months. 
The public school is and must ever be for those who are 
in the procession. It can never furnish an ambulance for 
the lame and the lazy, a specialist for the unevenly de- 
veloped, nor acrobatic instructors for the brilliant genius. 
Possibly too large a proportion of American children are 
in the public schools. The world’s timber must always 
be grown in forests; but if you find live oaks, thin them 
out toa grove. If for any cause a child is mentally slow 
or socially crade; if, through misfortune, there is no 
home life for him; or if through good fortune there is 
too much home life; if he has a genius for music, art, or 
literatare, that makes special expert training advisable,— 
it ig frequently a mistake to keep him where the teacher's 
energy must be disseminated among sixty children in 4 
primary school ; fifty in a grammar school, or thirty in 4 
high school. There are children who need to be where 
there are not more than ten pupils to a teacher, and who 
instead of being with the teacher for five hours a day 
should be with different teachers for fifteen hours, sitting 
at the same table, mingling in the same drawing-room, 
studying in the same library. For achild who is not an 
exception, the public school in which a skillful teacher 
can teach all for each and each for all is the highest ideal, 
but whatever is best for all “as a rule can rarely be best 
for the exception.” A music teacher, a drawing teacher. 
& sewing teacher or a physical culture teacher who come: 


to a class for an hour a week is no reflection upon the 


regular teacher who is responsible for the discipline aud 
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uniform direction of the school for five hours a day; no 
more is the academy a reflection upon the public school. 

The academy has not rallied to its privileges and re- 
sponsibilities an hour too soon. These institutions are 
not too numerous nor too varied. In proportion to their 
prosperity will be the strength, vigor and improvement 
of the public schools. All honor to them for the service 
they are rendering the communities in which they are ; to 
the young people whom they inspire to keener thinking, 
more courteous companionships and higher virtue ; to the 
homes they bless by these inspirations and companion- 
ships; for what they are doing for ‘is best of lands, at 
the dawn of the grandest era that has blest humanity. 


SYNTHETICS. 


The Northwest is certainly captured by “synthetics.” 
St. Paul has welcomed it with open arms. It is impos- 
sible for us to appreciate the furor with which it is re- 
ceived, but it is too late in the world’s history to quarrel 
with facts. “Synthetics” is the thing in the Northwest 
jast now. Here it is in the language of its chief apostle : 


FIRST LESSON, 


Materials: Blackboard and crayon. Preparation: Before achool 
print carefully on blackboard the vowels and consonants, a few 
inches apart, in vertical lines, 

Talk with your pupils about the little people who have come to 
school to-day themselves. Yes, and who is here to take care of 
you? Yee, I am to be your friend and teacher, and you have come 
to be my little-—— ? “‘echolars.’’ Will you be my little friende, 
too, and help me? Have you seen the other little scholara who 
are in our room this morning? No, not that class. I mean the 
tiny little children who were here when you came this morning. 
Haven’t you seen them? Then you have not said ‘‘ good morn- 
ing’ to them yet ? Look around, and, if you see them, say “ good 
morning ’’ now, then. 

Shall I tell you a secret about them? They are little fairy chil- 
dren, not so large as your thumb. Can't you see them yet? Why, 
perbaps they are sitting on your seat now. Run, and perhaps you 
can catch them. Aren’t they there? Look in the desks, on the 
table, window aillls, floor, my desk, behind me. I am surprised 
that you do not find them, for I have seen them all the time. 

(Teacher will have taken several apparently sly peeps at the 
blackboard. ) 

Why, they are near me, and I have seen them standing in their 
classes all the time. 

(By this time the slowest class will be aroused to a state of inter- 
est and enthusiasm, if the teacher will really play with the children 
and be enthusiastic herself.) 

Some child will now probably have divined that you are thinking 
of the printed letters. If not, show them. 

There! Nellie has found our fairy scholars. Letters!’ Yes; 
they are little letter children, and have come to be your friends 
and stay all day in our room. Aren’t they cunning little fellows! 

Mary, come and find the little letter children! Ned, John, 
Emma, ete , come find the fairy letters. 

Which class did I call you? ‘* First class.” 
in their seats? ‘* Second claza.”’ 

I wonder if the little fairy children are going to have classes, too. 
Do you think ro? Look and see. 

Why, that is so,Otto! They are in the classes now, aren’t they ? 
How many letter classes are there ? 

Who will find the little letter class ? Whu else will show us the 
little letter class? Tom, Annie, Elsie, etc., find the little letter 
class, the big class, etc. 

Would you like to have fairy letters stay all day with us? Well, 
I think they will. You may look and see whether they are still 
here whenever you wish to. 


And those children 


SECOND LESSON, 

Materials; Same as in first lesson. 

Talk a little about fairy letters and then classes. Then give all 
attention to the little class, 

Let us give this little class a name. Which class shali we call 
it?” “ First class.” But that is your name! If we do give it to 
the little letter clase, then, when I say, “ First class, come and 
read,’’ perhaps the little letter class will get down from the board 
aud come tome, Then you could not come, could you? Yes, that 
would be fanny. 

Let us give the little letter class a name all for itself. I know a 
pretty name. Shall I tell you ? 

Little vowel class! Isn’t that a pretty name? Vowel class. 
Can you say it? Frieda, find the little vowel class. What have 
you found? ‘* Vowel class.’? You may show us the vowel class, 
Helen, Harry, ete. 

Have many children find and name it. Be particular about the 
pronunciation, so that they will not get into the habit of saying 
or yowul.”? 

Do you see the little vowel who stands so streight and is always 
playing ball? Yes, Anna. He is as straight as an Indian, isn’t 
he? When does ha like best to throw his ball? You all be Indian 
vowels with your balls over your heads. I am the big Indian. 
Where must I put my ball ? Hattie, find the Indian vowel; Jack, 
Nellie, ete, 

Now let ue choose onother vowel. Do you ase the little fellow 


with the round, fat face? Do you think he looks as if he liked 


bread and milk? Yes, Helen has the “ fat-face’’ vowel. You find 
the vowel with the fat face, Ellis, ete. 

Now, shall we get our “Indian” vowel again? Fred, find 
Indian vowel ; Frank, find “ fat-face’’ vowel. 

I wonder if any one can fiod the vowel with the fuany curled-up 
nose? Yea, Annie has the “wrinkled-nose’’ vowel. He is the 
funniest little fellow in the class, isn’t he ? 

Where is the vowel who has his mouth open? He looks hungry, 
doesn’t he? Let us all be hungry-mouthed vowels, 

Now there is one more vowel. Look at his foot. He is always 
putting it out a step in front of him. Let us be vowels with our 
foot out jast a little step in front. 

Drill on the different vowelae Thea children very soon name the 
vowels: “Wrinkled-nose vowel.” ‘‘Hungry-mouth vowel.’’ “Vowel 
sticking his foot out.’? “ Fat-faced vowel.’ ‘* Indian vowel.” 


FOURTEENTH LESSON—R. 

Once there was a cross puppy, etc. Lead children to tell you the 
cross puppy story. Have them catch dogs on paper while you go 
among them, and have each child say “ r-r-r.’’ 

Busy work. Children find all the cross puppies in boxes of letters 
and hear them growl to each other. 


Another. Children make a cross puppy out of shoe pegs, lintels, 
ete. 


TWENTY-SECOND LESSON—P. 

Children find steambout letters on board and hear them talk. 
Draw a p: in the air with finger. ; 

Children find where the round part is. ‘‘Atthe top.’’ Right 
side or left side? ‘*At the right side.’”? Round at which end ? 
‘*Top.’? Round at which side? ‘‘ Right side.’’ 

Now go to seats and spend rest of lesson putting the steamboats 
that they catch on the pieces of newspapers in lakes and making 
them talk. They will find some b's and d's, but show them the 
difference. It will take more time and patience to teach the few 
letters that are so much like others. 


FIFTY-FIRST LESSON, 
Italian a. 


Once there was a little lady whom every one liked very much. 
She was such a pretty little Italian lady and wore such a pretty 
little bonnet. The Italian lady liked roses so very, very much 
that she always trimmed her bonnet with two roses. She was the 
pleasantest little lady that ever you eaw, and when she went out 
walking, with her roses in her bonnet, she spoke to every one that 
she knew, ‘* Ab, how do you do this morning ? Ah, how do you 
do! ah, ah,’’ always so smiling and pleasant. What did she wear 
in her bonnet ? What did she say to every one? Here she is! 
(Teacher print a on the board.) What must I put in her bonnet ? 
‘Two little roses.’’ Yes, and now she says, a.’’ 

Have children put roses over many a’s and hear the Italian lady 
speak. 


The Italian Iady almost almost always takes her cross puppy with 
her and when she says ‘‘a’’ the puppy growls ‘‘r, r.”” 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


The Brookline (Mass.) School Board has introduced French into 
the grammar schools. 

Indiana has a live state music teachers’ association. 
will all soon be in line. 

Lynn, Mass.,—O. B. Bruce, superintendent,—is to have a fine 
exhibition of echool work the firet week in Jaly. 

Ind: na University celebrated the field day of commencement 
week, June 11, by a game of base ball between the seniors and the 
faculty. Is this one of President Coulter's innovations ? 

Waltham, Mass.,— Henry Whittemore, superintendent,—is always 
‘* in the procession,’’ and this week it has been having a public day, 
in which the parents observe the regular work of the classes. 

Riverside, Cal., has met with a practically irreparable loss in the 
resignation of Prof. C. H. Keyes, who has accepted the presidency 
of Throop University, Pasadena. He is an all-round man, sensible, 
energetic, a good administrator, with rare platform ability. 

Among the Harvard announcements for next year is one of twelve 
lectures upon “‘ Psychology in Its Relation to Teaching,” by Prof. 
Josiah Royce of the philosophical depertment. The courses for 
teachers are also beginning to assume their proper relation to the 
college as a whole, although they are not yet counted fully for a 
degree. 

The platform of the Minneapolis Republican Convention was not 
particularly educational, but the speaker’s table, also the speaker's 
gavel, were made by the pupils in the manual training schools of the 
city. They were made of oak, and were the most beautiful ever 
made for the use of a national convention. Dr. J. E. Bradley has 
teen presented with them since the convention. The school boys, 
therefore, played an important part in the doings of the great 
convention. 

Boys of the lower grammar grades in the Boston public schools 
are taking a great and constantly increasing interest in sewing, and 
a number of the finest and most creditable pieces of work exhibited 
on the visiting days have been done by boys. The specimens range 
from the neatest darns, patchings, button holes, etc., up to whole 
dresses, complete in every part. In a Dorchester school each boy 
in the sixth class has made an apron for his mother, a sampler with 
his own name and that of the echool, prettily embroidered, and one 
or more smaller pieves. 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE NeTES. 


The states 


1. Tickets are to be on sale July 2 to 7, both inclusive, at sta- 
tione named in Balletin; but from points on Maine Central and 


‘Fitchburg railroads they ean be obtained at the reduced rates only 


by notifying Gen. Pass. Agent at least one week in advance, Stop- 


over privileges are allowed on all tickets south of Boston and Wor- 
cester, Mass., and east of New London, Conn. 

2. Excursions.—Special tickets can be obtained of the N. Y. P. 
and B. R. R. Agent, at the meeting for the following excursions at 
the rates named : 

1. To Providence and return, by rail, $1.25. 2. To Stonington 
and retarn, by rail, $1.25. 3. To New London and return, by rail, 
$1.60. 4. To Stonington by rail, Watcb Hill by steamer, and re- 
turn, $1.25. 5. To Stonington by rail, Watch Hill by steamer, 
New London by steamer, Narragansett Pier by rail, $2.75. 6 To 
New London by rail, Greenpoint by steamer, and return, $2.40. 
7. To Stonington by rail, New York by steamer, and return, $4 50. 
8. To Stonington by rail, New York by Stonington Line, returning 
by Providence Line to Providence, thence by rail to Narragansett 
Pier, $5.50. 9. New York by rail, and return by rail, $6 50. 
10. Newport by steamer, Block Island by steamer, Watch Hill by 
steamer, Stonington by steamer, Narragansett Pier by rail, $2 60. 
11. Newport and retarn by steamer, 75 cents. 12. Newport by 
steamer, Wickford by steamer, Narragansett Pier by rail, $1.65. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES, 


HARD TO SATISFY. 

Teacher—No James, I am afraid this won’t do. You have be- 
gun your composition, ‘‘Shakespeare was born at Stratford-on- 
Avon at an early age.’’ 

TERRIBLE, 

‘** Ta Bronson as forgetfal as ever ?”’ 

**More so. Why, that fellow has to look himeelf up in the 
directory every night before he goes home from business. Forgets 
his address.’’ — Harper's Bazar. 


COMMENCEMENT AT BILLVILLE. 


Commencement’s come at Billville; the girls are in the show, 
A-smilin’ an’ beguilio’ in a maze o’ calico; 

An’ they’ re sigbin’, speechifyin’, got the reins without check, 
An’ the boy is still a-standing on the usual burnin’ deck! 


An’ Mary got her little lamb, as gentle as a shoat, 

An’ nota single dram is heard. not even a funeral note ; 
An’ Jser’s rollin’ rapidly, you aimost see it shine. 

An’ some are born at Bingen, at Bingen on the Rhine! 


They’re goin’ like two-forty, the town can’t get to sleep, 

For Pilot, ’tis a fearful night, there’s danger on the deep: 

And Carfew shall not ring to-night; they’ve sworn it, and 
they know! 

Commencsment’s come at Billville, and the girls are in the 
show! —Atlanta Constitution. 


THE FOURTH APPROACHES, 

This is the season for troubled dreams. Lucky the boy who bas 
not imagined himeelf in his sieep the stick ef a rocket, or the 
wheel of a pin-wheel. 

A BRAVE PARISIAN. 

In Paris: Ojjice boy—That mad member of the Chamber of 

—— is coming up the stairs armed with a sword. 


itor—Let him come. I have my pen handy. 
—dJudge. 


THIS AND THAT. 


The river’s banks are mossy cool 
And limpid pure the shy trout’s pool, 
By shadowy alder brake, 

Mid (ily pads, by dead trees gray 
It slowly makes its lower way 

And finds the forest lake. 

The total number of Chautauqua graduates is now 20,030. The 
class of '92 contains 3,459. 

There are over five hundred women in the United States now en- 
gaged in practical, technical designing. 

It is said that Jules Verne does the most of his writing in an ob- 
servatory on the top of his house at Amiens. 

Henrik Ibsen has now epent nearly a year in Christiana, and it 
is not unlikely that he will spend his life there. 

M. Alexandre Damas sold his gallery, it issaid, because he was 
tired of seeing pictures cover every wall in his house. 

Count Caprivi and Prince Bismarck have a remarkable physical 
resemblance. Each tips the scales at about 216 pounds. 

Charles Francois Feler, the Belgian painter, was born without 
arms, and his work has been done exclasively with his feet. 

Three women have just graduated from the law school of the 
University of New York with the degree of Bachelor of Laws. 

Modern London occupies only one-half of the area of the great 
city of Nineveh when the latter was the capital of the ancient 
Assyrian Empire. 

The late Edward A. Freeman was one of the few Englishmen 
who could address a Greek audience in their own tongue. Mr. 
Gladstone is another. 

Paul B. Da Chaillu, the explorer and traveler, is a very mild- 
mannered and modest man for a man who has penetrated the 
African jangles, slain half a dozen wild orang-outangs in close 
combat, as he has really done. 

Mr. Gladstone is spending much time in rearranging his library. 
This reaches stupendous proportions, and is always increasing. 
Years ago he invented an arrangement of shelves in the library 
which enabled him to stow away an almost ineredible number of 
books in a given space, but the flowing tide of books threatens to 
swamp the castle, and he has been obliged to make provision for 
them outside. He has accordingly had constructed close to the 


castle « building of corrugated iron, for their reception, 
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(Contributors and querists of this de ent are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 


spondence.1 


THE GRAVES OF THE PRESIDENTS. 


George Washington died Dee. 14, 1799, at Mount Vernon, Va., 
of acute laryngitis, and was buried at Mount Vernon. His remains 


were placed in the present receptacle in 1827, 


John Adame died July 4, 1826, of old age, at Quincy, Mass., common inscription is the following, found in Coventry, 


language, please.”’ 


MOTTOES ON CHURCH BELLS. 
The Newbury Magazine recently had an interesting article on 


“ Bell Incriptions,’’ from which the following bas been gleaned : 


A bell at Bentley, N. H., is inscribed : 
John gave twenty pound 
To meck me a losty sound. 
Several inscriptions on bells are of an amatory character. A very 


Knares- 


and is buried beneath the Unitarian Church. The church was| porongh, Northampton, and other places : 


completed in 1828, and the body was removed from the family vault 
in the cemetery across the way into a room beneath the church. 
Thomas Jefferson died July 4, 1826, at Monticello, Va., and was 
buried in a thick growth of woods near a road leading from that 
place to Charlotteville. 
James Madison died June 28, 1836, at Montpelier, Va, of old 
age, and was buried in the center of a large level field at that place. 


In wedlock’s bonds a® ye who join 
With hands your hearts unite, 

So shall our tuneful topgues combine 
To laud the nuptial rite. 


On a couple of Lincolnshire bells,—one of 1807 and the other of 


1803,—we have the following : 


When female virtue weds with manly worth 
We catch the rapture and we spread it forth. 


Very often the happy pair are reminded of the transitoriness of 


James Monroe died July 4, 1831, at New York, of old age, and pele he ton 
i 58 hi i irginia to Holly- | human existence and of the end of a ings. ere is a spe 
in 1858 hie remains were removed by the state of Virginia to Holly of this Lind of teceription frees Bakewell (1706) : 


wood Cemetery, at Richmond, Va. 

John Quincy Adams died at Washington, D. C., Feb. 21, 1858, 
from a stroke of paralysis, and is buried in the same place with his 
father, beneath the Unitarian Church at Quincy, Mass. 


Andrew Jackson died June 8, 1845, from an attack of dropsy, at Hill, Lincolnshire. 


his famous home eleven miles from Nashville, Tenn., and was 


interred there. 

Martin Van Buren died near Kinderhook, N. Y., Jaly 24, 1862, 
of old age, and rests in the family lot in the little cemetery there. 

William Henry Harrison died at Washington, D. C., April 4, 
1841, and hts body was buried at North Bend, about fifteen miles 
from Cincinnati. 

John Tyler died at Richmond, Va., Jan. 8, 1862, and was buried 
in Hollywood Cemetery, where Monroe lies. 

James K. Polk died June 5, 1849, at Nashville, Tenn., of cholera, 
and was buried in the garden of the old family homestead in that city. 

Zachary Taylor died at Washington, D. C., July 9, 1850. His 
remains were removed several times. 
cemetery at Washington, then in a loton the Taylor homestead, near 
Louisville, then roy Hill Cemetery, and they are now in the 
cemetery at Frenkfort, Ky. 

Millard Fillmore died at Boffalo, N. Y., March 8, 1874, and 
was buried at Forest Lawn Cemetery, three miles from that city. 

Franklin Pierce died at Concord, N. H., Oct. 8, 1869, and his 
remains reet in the old cemetery on Maine Street. 


from the mottoes, had a special use of its own. 
evidently the workmen’s bell: — 


When men in Hymen’s bane unite 
Our merry peals produce delight; 
But when Death goes his dreary rounds 
We send forth sad and solema sounds. 
A very suggestive inscription is that on the bell at Hough-on-the- 
It is dated 1638, and runs as follows : 


When you hear this mournful sound, 
Prepare yourself for underground. 


Each bell in a peal at St. Michael’s Coventry, if we are to judge 
Thus No. 4 was 


I ring at six and let men know 
When to and from their work to go, 


No. 7 was the bell for summoning worshippers to church : 


I ring to sermon with a lusty bombe, 
That all may come and none may stay at home. 


No. 8 was the fire bell, of which, too, we have a specimen in the 


First, they were placed in a| church at Sherborne : 


Lord! quench this furious flame, 
Arise, run, put out the same. 


One bell in All Saints’, Northampton, says : 


I mean to make it understood, 
That though I’m little, yet I’m good. 


Whilst another at St. Ives says: ‘‘ Arise and go about your busi- 


James Buchanan’s death occarred at Wheatland, Pa., Jane 


1863, and his remains rest at Woodward Hill Cemetery, a mile or 
so west of Lancaster, on the Marietta turnpike. 


Panning inscriptions are not often to be met with. The follow- 


ing, found at Towchester, North Hants, may be held as belonging 


Abraham Lincoln died at Washington, D. C., April 15, 1965.} 46 this class : 


His resting place is Oak Ridge Cemetery, Springfield, Ill., where 
stands probably the finest monument ever erected to a President of 
the United States. 

Andrew Johnson passed away at Greenville, Tenn., of paralysis, 
July 31, 1875, and was buried there on a spot zelected by himself. 

Geveral U.S. Grant died at Mt. McGregor, N. Y., July 23, 1885, 
aged 63. Remains deposited in 8 temporary tomb at Riverside 
Park, N. Y. 

James A. Garfield died Sept. 19, 1881, and was buried in Lake 


Pull on, brave boys, I’m metal to the back, 
But will be hanged before I crack. 


GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. 
BY T. M. CROSS, 


The glorious ! firth off the coast of Scotland had come. Every- 


i 894 JOURNAL OF EDUC ATION. Vol. XXXV.—No, 25. 
| i hink the best that I can dois to} ‘‘ Won’t there ay east of Ireland of fun and noise to-night 
ERIES. out the world than it ie now, I 6 ’ Englich |if only it doesn’t rain,” |! river of Siberia said. ‘* D 

NOTES AND QU. add to my knowledge of my native tongue. stady the Englis west of Ireland to our part duane 


tertainment ?”’ 
‘*No, I don’t. 
have it ready. Let’s °! cape off Newfoundland to the honse, never 
mind if it is hot.’’ 
So off they ran, |! river of Siberia winning the goal some three o; 
four seconds before her sister, 


WORLD'S FAIR NOTES. 


The Southern States will be well represented at the Exposition, 

The English admiralty authorities will send to Chicago models 
of a number of modern English war vessels. 

A topographical map of the Gettysburg battlefield and models 
of the Centennial exposition, and of Indezendence Hall, will ap. 
pear iu the Pennsylvania exhibit. 

The French government has consented that plaster caste be 
made for the World’s Fair of the numerous art treasures in the 
Trocadéro, Paris. The Exposition authorities wil! bear the ex- 
pense, which will be something above $25,000. 

The Ecuador commissioners have had constructed a facsimile of 
the famous palace of the Inca Perca, the ruins of which stand 
near the city of Quito, and will exbibit it at the Fair. 

The original portrait of Pocahontas, painted in 1612, has 
been secured for exhibition at the World’s Fair. The portrait is 
owned by Eustace Neville Rolfe, of Leacham Hall, Norfolk, who 
is a descendant of John Rolfe, whom Pocahontas married. 


A miniature model of a typical western farm, complete in every 
detail, will be exhibited in the Washington state building at the 
World’s Fair. Among other exhibite will be a collection of spaci- 
mens of all the species of birds, fish and animals to be found in 
the state. 

The New York Exposition board is planning to show in ita 
state building an exhibit illustrating completely the art history of 
the state. An effort will be made to have every New York artist, 
painter, sculptor, etcher and engraver of talent, from the earliest 
record, represented. 

Canada will make a remarkable display of her mineral resources 
at the World’s Fair. The Deminion geological survey wi!! make 
avery fine exhibit, which will afford facilities for studying the 
mineral resources of the country, on either the limited provincial 
basis or from the wider Dominion standpoint. 

The postal facilities and service at the World’s Fair will consti- 
tute a part of the U. S. government exhibit and, naturally, will 
be made as near perfection as pessible. The expense estimated to 
be necessary to accomplish this is $163,047. Postmaster-General 
Wanamaker has asked that an appropriation of that sum be made 
by the government. 

In order to show the fine quality of silk produced in the state, 
and the skill attained there in the silk industry, the women of the 
Southern California Silk Association will make an artistic banner 
especially for exhibition at the World’s Fair. The banner wilil be 
home-made in every respect and also hand-made, even to mant- 
facturing the fabric. It will show designs of California flowers, 
fruit and scenery, and in artistic design and finish. 

The American Library Association will make a notable exhibit, 
divided as follows: Individual library exhibits; comparative ex- 
hibits of library architecture, appliances, fittings and buildings; 
historical and descriptive matter relating to libraries, and an 
L. A. library in complete working order. It has been decided to 
have the exhibit a part of that of the United States Bureau of Eda- 
cation. Foreign libraries will be invited to assist in the exhibit. 


But come, if we don’t go about it, we shall not 


View Cemetery, Cleveland, O. 3 
Chester A. Arthur died in New York Nov. 18, 1886, and is where the ? branch of Mississippi river north of Texas * Mountains of i 
N. H., and Mountains in Penn, were seen floating on the breeze, 
will be noticed that Massachusetts has given a last resting|The boys ° peninsula east part of Patagonia, °island northeast o UERIES AND ANSWERS. . 
place to two Presidents, New Hampshire to one, New York jys/ralia equator, 71. ds west of Chil ant river west 
three, Pennsylvania to one, Ohio to two, Illinois to one, Kentucky, li: Pinapontgets Seoete: “| —Should Pittsburg be spelled with a final h. JUNTOR. 4 
to one, Tennessee to three, and Virginia,—the ‘mother of Pres-|P4"* of Africa, the ° river north of Patagonia, who was the boys’! 7. Government Board on Geographical names disapprove the J 
idents,’’—to five, constant attendant, had been out since midnight firing crackers, | ,. h.” Th : wpe : a 
2 ere will beno ‘‘h’’ in Pittsburgh hereafter on any 
we ringing bells, or blowing on a huge !° cape south of South America. government publication q 
A BUSINESS HAND When they at last came into the house, |! river in Siberia and ; — 
_ _— capital of Maine had finished their breakfast. The boys were] —What is the meaning of the word ‘‘ limited” placed after the 
My experience in the schoolroom leads me to believe that some|too excited to stop to eat any; they only drank some !*branch of | name of a corporation ? J, 
\ ; better method of teaching a legible handwriting should be intro-| Missouri river, put a few ' lake northwest part of Louisiana biscuit ; 
' duced in many of our schools; and my experience in business settles|and a(n) ! river of south Africa in their pockets, and started off —To what time does the Harvard boat club date ? Q 
fi the fact beyond a doubt, that a very small per cent. of educated | again, calling their sisters to come too. ich i ‘ ? & 
men write a readable hand. No one would think for a moment of bad planned to go to the island south of Cuba 
and spend the morning. So !! river of Siberia took ber book, one 
together in euch a jumble that they could of the islands of Juan Fernandez, Bos hen her be y —Who is the author of Envy doth merit as his shade pursue. q 
in conversation. How much more im-|east coast of Australia and her mountains north part of Africa P. 
portant it is that one’s writing should be plain, neat, and concise,|in which to bring home any specimens she might chance to find. — 
thus saving a multitude of mistakes and mirunderstandings which, The road was * cape east of Australia and the 21 river of England} —What is the significance of the name Oregon ? J. L. M. 
t if given by “ word of mouth,’’ could be explained! branch of Humber seemed hot agh to capital of Switzerland deeb 
Tho secnce wo intecdinss & arctess of tenitatl h : their faces. At the foot of the hill they turned off the road,| To ‘‘Q.’’—It was Plato who inscribed over his door the words,— 
| ) ystem of imitation rather than ecien-|climbed over a stone wall and came into a pasture where were a Ovdéic Gyewuérpnrog eloitw J. J. H. FH. 
tific analysis of letters, the sooner we shall have a good legible hand- most southern of Channel islands and most western of 
: writing. So much time is spent upon parts of a letter before a /hannel islands cows, some standing under the trees quietly chew-| —W ill vou please be kind h d ddresa, a list 
ing their cuds, others lying d . Capital of Mai i 
able to produce the whole, that he becomes discour-| of them, but 2! river telling of the ten largest cities of the United States according to the !as 
age wi en he atemete to combine these principles into letters and! was no 7° point east of Australia, so she went on. census. M. S. C. ' 
letters into words. We have such well-made, printed ecript, I amj,_ On reaching the grove, the girls seated themselves on the| New York. Boston > : 
of the opinion that at least one half of the child’s book should be|>” v@//ey central part of California and began to read. But the Chi a a , 
printed in script and the child required to copy it. This eatly| eastern coast of Nicaragua were very thick and a ™ sea ——. Baltimore. a" tr 
reading of script will lead to early writing and better writing. between Russia and Turkey °° branch of Columbia river gliding past Philadelphia. San Francisco. . 
W hat the business world demands to-day is plain, legible writing, close at their feet frightened them. Then the ™ river in Wyoming Brooklyn. Cincinnati. t 
i without flourishes or shading. The aim of every teacher should be|i® the trees over them made a ®! swam) in south part of Virginia] St. Louis Cleveland : 
to this quick possible. It was “cape off south coast of Ireland that if they stayed e 
quire pupils to write slower until a good hand is attained, | there they would have ® /ak, tern Australt } : : iesion: tl 
Use as few strokes as consistent in making well formed pleasure. So they picked Please publish chief routes taken by travelers and J re 
{ Teach conciseness in expression, and time will be saved to the|°'/ake north of United States and “points south of England for|®"i®® particularly, when going to important foreign locations * N 
iy as constantly east of — Land. Persia, Egypt, Japan, China, India, Mexico, Africa, (western 
ring before his pupils eamples of go usiness handwriting, and “How the boys will * riv th i . 
@. W. Cotnons. “Let us hope thew will not be there when we get ® river of When going to Egypt, Persia, India, and Africa—Steamer oi 
British America,” replied '2 capital of Maine. Liverpool. From Liverpool to Egypt across Europe to — 4 . 


THE LANGUAGE HE TOOK UP. 


‘* Which language do I purpose to take up ?’’ repeated the boy 
at the public school in an astonished tone. 


‘* Yes, which language ?’’ said the professor. 
“Why, the English langaage, of course,’’ replied the pupil in 
gurprige. 


J gate they met island west of Chile with his /aj-e|or Brindisi and on by P. and 0.* steamer. 
He said he was going to playina| From Liverpool to India by P. and O, steamer direct, oF L 
41 Lake in Minnesota at our tent on the lawn and see all the to ond steamer the Bed Ses. 
er, i8 Montana, fireworks, and other things ‘city of west From Liverpool to Persia by way of Constantinople to Bartou?, 

y has given us forthis evening;’’ he said ‘ ba 5 i 
North Carolina not to bay west of Flo ida 

are the other boys,” asked capital of Maine. 
, they could'nt find anything else to do, so they have gone 


From Liverpool to West Africa by steamer direct, or by ¥*! . rr 


Lisbon. bo 


** No; I mean which foreign language,’’ explained the tutor. 4 Falls of Idaho: i 
am frank to say that considering the fact that foreigners are all| you do not touch the things in a tent! and off ion aes i em 
To Mexico by Mexican Central railroad, an 


atudying the English language and that it is predicted by eminent} On thei to th . : a oe F 
authority that ic will be even more universally employed through-| door of the tent, the honse the girle did city in China at the 


*Peninsula and Oriental, 
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June 23, 1892. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Owing to the present variety in the size and ferm of printing paper, 
neo designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc. give little indt- 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter give the measure of books 
in inches, the number first given being the length. ] 


Edited by William W. Good- 
450 pp. Boston: Ginn & Co. 


XENOPHON’s ANARASIS. 
win aod John Williams White. 
Price, $1.65. 

The Goodwin-White Xenophon, which has grown constantly in 
favor since it appeared in 1877, is too well known to need comment 
here. The highest praise is that it is the old friend in a new drees. 

The betier balf, becanse it is new, of this volume is an illustrated 
dictiovary of the Anabdasis, tbe work of Professor White and of 
his assistant, Prof. Morris H. Morgan. Were the unabridged Lid- 
dell and Scott within the reach of all pupils, most teachera would 
perhaps hesitate, before desiring to adapt a special vocabulary to 
any text. Of few schools is this true, and when this vocabulary is 
the one to be thought of, with the many advantages which can be 
urged for any special vocabulary for pupils young in a language, 
there can be little doubt of ita decided preference. Not only are 
the meanings of words made plain by illustrations from contemporary 
vases, reliefs, etc., as shown in Baiimedster. Giihl-Koner, Hope, 
Rich, and Smith, but Profeesor White, our acknowledged Amer- 
ican expert upon these matters, has written succinct and clear ex- 
planations of most of the words relating to the life, castoms, and 
habits of the Greeks. There remain forty-five pages, and this 
space has been filled by a group-vocabulary, giving 124 groups of 
related words. Professor White has had ample opportunity for 
discoverieng how poor is the vocabulary possessed by the average 
college freshman, and for several years he has considered the prob- 
lem of aiding elementary teachers in securing to their pupils a 
knowledge of word meanings. The group system is a result of his 
labors, and has already proved its usefulness by succeseful applica- 
tion. In this vocabolary will be found the root ideas of most of the 
words occuring in the Anabasis. To say that the work of prepar- 
ing these two vocabularies has been thoroughly well done is annec- 
essary. In thanking Professors Goodwin, White, and Morgan, we 
but voice the sentiments of the instructors of Greek in American 


trusted visitor, and in her rambles in the steps of the cows over 
upland pastures, through the feraery of deep woods, and by the 
sides of secluded country roads, she has seen and closely noted the 
bird world in all its aspects. With an interest which only the true 
bird lover knows she has watched the building of the nest, and all 
the pretty, fascinating details of family life, learning secrets which 
are forever unrevealed to the many who having eyes, see not. It 
would be difficult to read even one chapter of this charming book 
without catching somewhat of the writer’s enthusiasm and re- 
solving on a more tender consideration for the birds. 


JASMIN: BARBER, Port, PHILANTHROPIST. By Samuel 
Smiles, LL.D. New York: Harper & Bros. Cloth, 299 pp. 
Jacques Jasmin, the barber-poet of Gascony, had one of the most 

curious lives on record. His fame has been commemorated ty a 

statue in his native town of Agen, within sight of the Pyrenees, 

where he carried on for many years his humble trade of barber. 


poem entitled ‘' The Blind Girl of Castel Cuillé”’ being translated 
by Longfellow, who much admired the French poet. 


truest order, and lifted him above poverty and the cares of the hard 
and narrow life to which he was born. Though esteemed and 
praised by all ranks, flattered by kings and courts, and worshipped 


of rich and poor. 


notice. The appendix contains several of Jasmin’a poems which 
have been admirably translated by Mr. Smiles. 


PsycHoLocy APPLIED TO THE ART OF TEACHING. 
James Baidwio, LL D. International Education Series. 
by W. T. Harris, LL.D. New York: D. Appleton & Company. 
381 pp. Price, $1 50. 


constituency in all parts of the country. Althongh his work has 


the Union. 


Several of Jasmin’s works have been rendered into English, one 


Jasmin might 
be classed among the uneducated poets, but bis genius was of the 


by the working people, this simple-minded man remained at his 
trade to the end,—frugal, honest, and hard-working, a friend alike 
His biographer has written his life with rae 
sympathy and appreciation, and has laid the reading public under 
obligations in introducing the man and his works to more general 


By 
Edited 
Professor Baldwin has for nearly half a century had an ardent 


been in the remote southwest, he bas had an andience throughout 
His think- 


NORTHEASTERN OHIO TEACHERS. 


The Northeastern Ohio Teacher’s Association met at Canton, 
May 28. The meeting was one of the largest and most profitable 
for years. The chief topics of discussion were ‘‘ The Shortening 
and Enriching of Our Courses of Study,’’ presented by Pres. F. 
Treudley as his inaugural address, and ‘‘ How Can a High Stand- 
ard of Scholarship be Maintamed in High and Preparatory 
Schools,’’ by Prof. George F. Jewett of the Rayen High School, 
Youngstown. There was alo a memorial in respect to Charles A. 
Sbaw, late principal of the Canton High School. The memorial 
was prepared by Miss Minnie B. Bradley. 

Superintendent Treudley’s address, and the subsequent discus- 
sion, was devoted to the plan of teaching and promoting by groups 
rather than by grades, a plan now in successfal operation in the 
central schools of Youngstown. In these schools the pupils are 
grouped according to ability, and each group is allowed to 
do all it can thoroughly in a year. While the work of each 
grade is kept clearly in mind, the brighter pupils are 
allowed to begia the work of a succeeding grade whenever in the 
opinion of teacher, principal, and superintendent the grade work is 
satisfactorily completed. If there is room to receive the groups of 
advanced pupils in the higher room, the group may be promoted; 
if not, it continues where it is until it can be accommodated. Pro- 
motions occur at any time. The plan seems to work admirably, 
and the teachers, while declaring that it slightly increases their 
work, are enthusiastic over the resnits obtained. The graded 
school often does great injuatice to the bright child by compelling 
him year after year to keep lock-step with the dullard. The plan 
so far shows that many pupils can complete the primary and gram- 
mar course in from one to three years sooner than if deprived of 
the opportunity of individual advancement. Mr. Trendley’s ad- 
dress was favorably received, and while all granted the necessity of 
guarding against the danger of uviformity, many saw great ob- 
stacles in the way of reaching satisfactory results. : 

Commissioner Corson was present and by invitation made a short 
address. He said he was glad this subject was taken hold of ina 
practical way by the teachers of Youngstown, and he would watch 


secondary schools. ing and writing have ana 
been characterized by results with great interest. He spoke enthusiastically of the two 
a decided personality. |2¢¥ school laws,—the Boxwell Law and the Workman Law,— 


The book will be wel-|!a¥8 which should have the support of every friend of our schools. 


LABORATORY MANvAL OF CHEMisTRY. By James E. 


New York: American Book 


18 


Armstrong and James H Norton. 

Co. 144 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

The day bas passed in which it is excusable to teach chemistry 
for the sake of the koowledge acquired from the study. It is 
taught rather for the development of a spirit of investigation, and 
is an inspiration to original research in science. The experiments 
are not intended to make the child open bis eyes with wonder, but 
rather to encourage him to see the possibilities in the simple mani- 
festations of nature. 

These authore, experts in the laboratory and geniuses in the 
classroom, have presented 164 experiments, which are in themselves 
so simple that the pupil can perform them for himself. 

The bock points oat the right path and calls attention to the 
erroneous bypaths. This is not a textbook, but is a companion for 
any textbook. For every page of experiments there is a blank 
tare for recording all essentials regarding them. Among the ex- 
periments, the following are of special interest: The digestion of 
milk; digestion of starches; effect of temperature upon digestion ; 
¢fflorescence and deliqnescence ; impurities in drinking water; and 
analysis of air, 


Tre Reatm oF Nature. By Hugh Robert Mill. Uni- 
versity Extension Manuals. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
366 pp. Price, $1.50. 

In this remarkably strong volume, Professor Mill, one of the Ox- 
ford extension lecturers, gives a broad, yet extremely luminous out- 
line of physiography, the science of nature par excellence, including 
and uniting whole fields of chemistry, geology, astronomy, meteo- 
rology, biology, and geography. Starting with the substance and 
energy of nature, we come to the earth as a spinning ball, whereby 
it derives its figure and its effects fh polarity, latitude and longitude, 
time and terrestrial magnetism. Asa planet the earth bas its orbit, 
its tides are affected by the moon, and it receives a share of the 
snan’s heat. Comets and meteors connect us with the other planets, 
the stars, and the nebular and meteoric hypotheses. The atmos- 
phere is a stady in itaelf, besides giving rise to the vital phenomena 
of dew, mist, clouds, rain, snow, and hail, permanent and season- 
winds, as well as lightning. Climate, isotherms and isobars, the 
causes and effects of storms are constantly presenting themselves 
before us. The relations of land and water leads naturally to the 
bed of the ocean, with the fascination always present in this study 
of the world below sea level. Coming now to the crust of the 
earth we notice its temperature, whence to volcanos and earth- 
quakes is an easy step, and then to the origin of all mountains. 
Given the mountains, water begins its work, and soon weather- 
ing, the springs, and rivers leave only a mountain peak or hill here 
and there, or perhaps only a level plain. As the rocks are laid 
bare we read their record. Their classification io turn tells of the 
evolution of the continents, their form, mountain and river systems. 
Flora and fanna appear, and then, culminating this wonderful cre- 
ation, we fiad Man. It is in some such way that Professor Mill 
tells the story, more fascinating than any fiction because it is trath 
in essence, and appealing most nearly to our life from week to 
week, The atory is made plain by diagrams and outlines, and 
nineteen colored maps, prepared for this text by the leading car- 
tographer, J. G. Bartholomew. It would be difficult to overesti- 
mate the value of these charts, prepared from the most authorita- 
tive sources, and presentivg to the mind at a single view the rela- 
tions of the entire physical globe, One is assured that the Amer- 
can publishers of this series are not blindly repeating the English 
edition, although there is little left to be done after a book leaves 
the shelves of Murray, by seeing that they have had this work 
reviewed with reference to the uses of American students by Prof. 
N.S. Shaler of Harvard, who must bs acknowledged as the leading 
authority upon theee eubjecta in America. He has supplied ooca- 
sioval illustrations from the American point of view. 

It is a book in the highest degree broadening and educating, 
while the narrative is constantly pointed with facts which should 
find place in the daily program of every grade. [t should not only 
he read but owned by every teacher. 

Littte Broruers or THe Arr. By Olive Thorne 
Miller, Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 277 pp. $1.25. 

No one of our writers, with tbe exception of John Barroughs 
has written more lovingly and with a better uoderstandiog of birds 
and bird ways than Olive Thorne Miller, who has studied these 
‘little brothers’? with intelligence and enthnsiasm. In her new 
book, which has a delightfully breezy, out-of-door atmosphere, full 


from ite intrinsic merit, 
by thousands, who ei- 


Tation 


chology or, not accept- 
ing, appreciate the 
tonic in his thought. 
One element of hie 
success ie the fact that 
he has always taken 
the position that each 
teacher must create a 


w 


new education, and he 
poses merely as one 
who would present, as 
the material upon 
which each teacher is 
to work, the winnowed 
thought and cryatal- 
lized experience of the 
race. He practically 
urges the advanced 
psychologist to pass 
this volume unread, 
but koows when he 
does it that they are 
eure to read it, since men who have read most and thonght deepest 
are the first to read the thoughts of those whose thinking they 
respect. 

The book ie fall of diagrams and illustrative devices to emphasize 
the author’s theories. We find it impossible to give any effective 
view of Mr. Baldwin’s attitude either upon psychology or the ap- 
plication. He places as the foundation of pedagogy, psychology 
and applied psychology, and therenpon he would build the history 
and science of education; and thereupon the art of teaching, and 
thereupon the art of school management. With him psychology ia 
the science of self; applied psychology is educational psychology ; 
education is the science of human development: teaching is the art 
of promoting growth. 


Copyright, 1892, by D. Appleton & Cv 


New York CHarities Drrecrory is a classified 
and descriptive guide to the charitable and beneficent societies and 
institutions of the city of New York. The work, now in ite fifth 
edition, has been found indispensable in the various charity organi- 
zations as it contains valuable information concerning more than 
three hundred and fifty agencies for relief. It shows ata glance 
where relief for all manner of needs may be obtained and where 
contributions to any special charity may be sent. Pablished by the 
New York Charity Organization Society. 


Wno Lies? An Interrogation by Emil Blum and 
Sigmund B. Alexander is a bright number in the Arena Library on 
the advantages and disadvantages of absolute truth-telling. N ne 
representative men undertake to speak nothing but the trath for 
one week, and their experiences in the new crusade against lying 
are very cleverly related. Boston Arena Publishing Co. 50 cents. 


Wixe: New Borties. Some Elemental Doc- 
trines in Modern Form, by Amory H. Bradford, D. D., contains 
four dizcourses on The Living God,’’ ‘‘The Holy Trinity,’’ 
“ What is Left of the Bible,’’ and ‘‘ Lhe Immortal Life,’’ sermons 
delivered duriog Lent and on Easter Sanday 1892. Attractively 
bound in white leatherette. New York: Fords, Howard and 
Halbert. 35 cents. 


comed, entirely aside 


ther believe in his psy -| 


new psychology and a) 


Mr. Corson explained the plan to be pursued in regard to Ohio’s 
school exhibit at the World’s Fair. He has appointed a committee 
| of five leading educators, one for each sectional teachers’ associa- 
tion, to assist him in the work. The committee ia as follows: 
| Northeast Ohio, Supt F. Treudley, Youngstown; southeast, John 
| McBurney, Cambridge; central, Supt. J. A. Shawan, Colambus; 
‘eouthwest, J.C. Cummins, Clifton; northwest, Supt C. W. Ben- 
nett, Piqua. Mr. Corson also urged all county institates to use 
especial care in the selection of the executive committee as the 
work of collecting and selecting the exhibit for the county would 
be left in their hands. 


THE LAND OF PENN. 
MATTERS OF EDUCATIONAL INTEREST.—EDUCATION FOR 
C1TIZENSHIP.—SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE.—CALLS TO PRO- 
FESSORS THOMPSON AND MERRIMAN, ETC. 


Among the ancient Jews the Law was read publicly in the syna- 
gogue every Sabbath day. In Athens each freeman had experience 


in law-making and practical government. In ancient Rome the 
laws were engraved upon tables of brass and hung in the public 
forum in order that every one might have convenient access to them 
and not be ignorant of their contents, while in Cicero’s time the 
laws of the twelve tables were required to be committed to memory 
by every Roman schoolboy. The first General Assembly of Penn- 
sylvania, which convened at Upland on the 4th of December, 1682, 
enacted as one of the provisions of the Great Law, that the laws be 
taught in the schools of the province and territories. Yet to-day, 
in this year of grace 1892, and the year of the Independence of the 
United States, the 116th, this Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
which started with such a wise provision in her ‘‘ Great Law,’’ and 
whose citizens theoretical/y control her government, has no law upon 
her statute books requiring that her public schools give any partic- 
ular attention to fitting the embryo citizen for his duties in the 
state. We must teach the calculation of interest, the analysis of 
sentences, the structure of the human body, and the effects of alco- 
hol and tobacco upon it; we must teach the length of the Nile, the 
course of the Congo, the formation of the Sahara, the height of 
Kilima-Njaro, but we are not required by law to even refer to the 
science of government, to the origin of the Constitution, or the 
principles upon which it rests. Is it not time that this great state 
begin to edacate its children as citizens, or at least to take the step 
necessary to require the teaching of civics in our common schoola ? 

The University of Pennsylvania bas enrolled, this year, 1,764 sta- 
dents, and has a teaching force of 207. It ranks fourth in number 
of students, being exceeded only by Yale, Harvard, and the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 

Courses in mechanical, civil, and electrical engineering have been 
introduced, the dental course has been lengthened to three years, 
and it has been determined to lengthen the medical course to four 
years, beginning with 1893. The post-graduate courses, leading to 
the degree of Pb.D., bave now seventy students, many of whom 
are women to whom these courses were opened nine years 
ago. A distinct graduate department has now been opened for 
women; dormitories have been provided, and eight fellowships 
established. The School of Architecture has established a trav- 


eling scholarship in architecture, open for competition to draughts- 


SCHOOL MAPS 


United States. Size 30x 36 inches. 


of the fragrance of field and wood, she tells of her observations of 

king birds, bluejaye, thrushes, bobolinks, goldfinches, woodpeckers, | 

cackoos, and many other feathered creatares with whom she has 

en affectionate friendship. Among bird homes she has been 3 


5 Somerset St., BOSTON. 3 East 14th St., 
86 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


Latest political changes, clear colors, no unimportant details. 
For Sunday Schools, we have maps of Palestine and Canaan in the same size and style. — Also a full line of 
small desk maps for pupils’ use at $1.50 per hundred. 


NEW YORK. JT) 6, HEATH & CO, 


GOOD ENOUGH FOR ANY SCHOOL. 


CHEAP ENOUGH FOR EVERY SCHOOL. 


No School is so poor as not to be able to have these maps. 


We offer A new series of seven maps—The World, North America, South America, Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
On strong manilla paper, eyeletted for hanging separately. 


Price of set of seven, only $7.00. 
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men resident in Pennsylvania. It will yield an annual income of | yenee? term. 


$1,000, and the first man will be sent abroad next epring. 


Rev. R. E. Thompson of the University of Pennsylvania has re- | 
estern institutions, the latest being The faculty includes Supt. 


cently received several calls to w 


to the presidency of Lake Forest University, at a salary of $5,000 


per year. It is reported that he will decline the tempting offer. 


Another flattering call recently received by a Pennsylvania edu- 
cator is that to the chair of mathematics in the Chicago University, 
at a salary of $7,000, by Dr. Mansfield Merriman of Lehigh Uni- 


versity. 
Owing to the wet season and the prevalence of diphtheria, 


board of education of the city of Erie has been compelled to close culture; Prof. B. B. Ross 


all the schools of that city. 


The commencement at Muhlenburg College, Allentown, will take sity, five lectures on the history an 
place Jane 23, and at the eame time the quarto-centennial of the pers 
college will be celebrated. Addresses will be deliyered by Provost 
Pepper of the University of Pennsylvania, Pres. E. D. Warfield of | 


the | L. Hogg. Lasell Seminary, near Boston, 


There were sixteen graduates of the city normal de- 
partment, who were given grammar grade certificates. — ; 
The Lonisiana Chantanqna meets at Ruston, Jane 27 to Jaly 22. 
Alexander Hogg of Fort Worth, Texas, 
| pedagogy, school management and school super vision ; Prof. A. L. 
‘Smith, State Normal School, history of education. geography, 
‘reading, language and civil government; Prof. H. E. Chambers, 
Talane University, nataral sciences, physiology and hygiene, 
history, and grammar; Prof. R. L. Himes, State Normal School, 
‘arithmetic, algebra, penmanship, and book-keeping; Miss Mary 
singing and physical 
, State University, five lectures on the 
Prof. Alcee Fortier. Tulane Univer- 
d literature of Louisiana, The 


ident of the Chautauqua is Col. Thomas D. Boyd, Nachitochee. 


chemistry of every day life; 


NEW JERSEY. 


Lafayette College, and Dr. J. S. Stahr of Franklin and Marshall The Thirty-ninth annual meeting of the New Jersey State 


College. 


The commencement at Lafayette College will be held June 29. 


On Juce 1 the commencement announcement wan made to the 
seniors by President Warfield. Six honors were conferred,—Claa- 
sical oration, U. S. Greves; historical oration, Robert A. Hamilton ; 
mathematical oration, Archibald Howard; valedictory, Wm. M. 
Jack; philosophical oration, Moncure March; Latin salutatorv, 
A. A. Tyler. The philosophical prize was awarded to F. 
Secriet, and the astronomical prizs to Archibald Howard. This 
result is particularly gratifying to the JOURNAL correspondent, as 
the winners of the historical oration, the mathematical oration, 
and the astronomical prize are his old pupils. The alumni of the 
college have nominated the following graduates to fill vacaucies in 
the board of trustees of the college: J. W. B. Bausman, president 
of the Farmers’ Bank, Lancaster; James Gayley, Pittsburg; Hon. 
John W. Griggs, Paterson, N. J.; Raasell B. Harrison, New York ; 
Rev. Dr. W. W. McKinney, editor of The Presbyterian, Philadel- 
phia; Hon. Robert Snodgrass, Harrisburg; and State Supt. D. J. 
Waller, Harrisburg. J. H, HAMILTON. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


COLORADO. 

Franklin E. Brooksis director of the Colorado Sammer School 
of Science, Philosophy and Languages at Colorado Springs which 
will be in session four weeks from July 6. The four leading edu- 
cational institutions of the State have united in this movement. 

FLORIDA, 

Prof. W. N. Sheats of Gainesville has been nominated to suc- 
ceed Supt. A. J. Russell as state school superintendent. 

Prin. Jno. P. Patterson of the Pensacola schools is secretary of 
the state board on the school exhibit at Chicago. He is the author 
of S: excellent outline of work to be done in preparation for the 
exhibit. : 

The executive committee of the state association has already 
issued the general outline of topics and speakers for the meeting of 
the association next March. 

ILLINOIS. 

lo, Honey at the last school election, the women cast 116 of the 
370 votes polled. 

KANSAS, 

Superintendent Stevenson of Wichita has reason to appreciate 
the good opinion of the business men who with great unanimity 
protested against the reduction of his salary. 

Prof. W. E. Higgina of Topeka received a flattering testimonial 
from the school board upon the occasion of his resignation as prin- 
cipal of the Grant school, 

LOUISIANA. 

The New Orleans Board at its meeting of Jane 10 re-elected the 
corps of teachers for the city schools. Supt. Warren Easton and 
Sec. Blain Jamison of the board were also re-slected for a four 


‘Teachers’ Association will be held at Educational Hall, Asbury 


Park, June 30, July 1 and 2. 
The officers of the Association are: Prest., A. B. Poland, Trenton; 
Vice Prest., E. F. Carr, Trenton; Sec, J. H. Hulsart, Dover. 
PROGRAM. 
Thursday Afternoon—Address of Welcome, Mayor James A. Brad. 
ley. Asbury Park. Response A.B Poland, Pres of the State Teach 
ers’ Association. ‘ How Can Proficiency of Promotion and Gradua 


K. | tion best ba Measured ?” Henry Snyder, City Supt. Schools, Jerse 


City. Discussion: Vernon L. Davey. Supt. East Orange; A. B. Gui 
|ford, Prin. Jersey City; Geo. E. Fry, Supervising Prin. Camden; 
| Kdgar Haas, County Supt. Bordentown; Edward V. Walton, Prin. 
| Belvidere; A. D. Joslin, Prin. Jersey City; B. Holmes, County Supt. 
| Elizabeth: A. H. Wilson, Prin. Woodbridge; Richard Case. Prin. Red 
Rank: David Davis. Prin. Haddonfield, ‘Secondary Education in 
New Jersey,” Geo, G Ryan, City Supt. New Brunswick Discussion: 
E. O. Hovey, Prin, eg Scnool, Newark; F Brewster Willis, County 
Supt. New Brunswick; Nelson Haas, Prin. Hackensack; John 
Enright, Prin. Freehold; Rev. F. R._ Brace, Blackwood; William F, 
Powell, Supervising Prin. Camden; J. 8. Haynes, Prin Somerville. 

Evening—Address: ‘The Philosopher’s Stone,” N. Sims, D.D., 
LL D., Chancellor Syracuse University. 

Friday Morning—“ A Rational Course of Study for Primary and 
Grammar Schools,” Charles|De Garmo, Ph.D., Pres. Swarthmore 
College. Discussion: 8. A. Farrand, Prin. Newark Academy: J. 
Reinhart, City Supt. Paterson; John Terbune, County Supt. Hacken 
sack; C. A. Hoyt, Prin. Jersey City; S. R. Morse, County Supt. 
Atlantic City; H. H. Hutton, City Supt. Passaic; Henry §. Anderson, 
Prin. Newark; Sidney W. Probert, Prin, Paterson; Wm, MacFar- 
land, Prin. Bordentown; W. Collom Cook, Prin. Clayton. Report of 
Committee on Educational Progress, by Chairman James M. Green, 
Prin. State Normal School. ‘‘The Township System,” ‘ High 
Schools,” ‘ Pedagogy in New Jersey,” “Manual Training.” “ Kin- 
dergarten.” Discussion: Samuel Lockwood County Supt. Freehold; 
Orestes M. Brands, City Supt. Paterson: H. B. Howell. Supt. Phillips- 
burg; C. J. Majory, Prin. East Orange; James O. Cooper, County 
Supt. Dover; J. Augustus Dix, City Snot. Elizabeth; Dr. M. H.C. Vail, 
er ae Newark; T. M. White, Prin. Trenton; E. Francis, Prin. 

estfield. 

Evening— Education in Its Relations to the Social and_ Economic 
— of To-day,” James MacAlister, LL.D., Pres, Drexel In- 
stitute. 

Saturday Morning—*‘ Literature for Children,” Geo. E. Hardy, 
Prin. Grammar School No. 82. N. Y. City Discussion: Julia E. 
Buckley, City Supt. Plainfield; Rev, Geo. C Houghton, County Supt- 
Hoboken; J. W. Kennedy, Prin. Newark; W. Milligan, Prin. Wood- 
bury; Thos F. Collord, Prin. Newark; G. Buckwalter, Supervising 
Prin. Camden; T. B. Hascall, Prin. Rutherford; 8. V. Arrowsmith, 
Prin. Keyport; Franklin Thorn, Prin. Patersop. ‘* New Jersey at the 
Columbian Exhibit.” A, B. Poland, State Supt. Public Instruction. 
Brief reports to be made by the Chairman of each Department of the 
work contemplated: “School Grounds and Buildings,’ Vernon L. 
Davey. East Orange; “ Statistics,”’ Augustus Scarlett, Newark; 
“Kindergarten,” B C. Gregory; ** Drawing,’ W. A. Deremer, Atlan 
tic City; ‘* Penmanship,’ D . Farley, Trenton Normal School; 
**Manual Training,” Horatio Draper, Camden; * Natura! Science,’ 
Austin C. Apgar, Trenton; ‘‘ Mathematics,” Geo. G. Ryan, New 
Brunswick; ‘‘ Language,” J. A. Reinhart, Paterson; “‘ Geography and 
History.’ C 8. Haskell, Jersey City; ‘' Physical Culture,” C. H. Ray- 
mond, Lawrenceville. 

The New Jersey Council of Education will hold its annual meeting 
in Hall, Friday, July 1, at 2.30 P.M. The program will be 
43 TOLOWS: 

Discussion: *‘ Itineracy in Teaching,’ John Terhune. County Supt 
of Schools, Hackensack. Discussion: * County Institutes,” E. O 
Hovey, Prin, High Schoo). Newark; Christopher Gregory, Supt. of 
Schools, Long Branch. ‘‘ Kindergarten Work,’’ W. A Deremey, Prin. 
Atlantic City. 

The New Jersey Teachers’ Reading Circle will hold its annual 


meeting in Educational Hall, Friday, July 1, at 4 P.M. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


The Twenty-second annual meeting of the West Virginia Educa. 
tional Association will be held at Grafton, Weat Virginia Tuesday 
Wednesday, and Tharaday, Jaly 7. ’ 

The officers ofthe Association are: Prest., B.8. Morgan. Charlestoy 
W. Va.; Vice Presidents, Prof. L. C. Woolery. Dr. E. M. Turner, Ge’ 
8. Laidley. W. M. Straus; Recording Secretary, A. J Wilkinson. 
Gratton, W. Va3 Corresponding Secretary. U. 8 Fleming, Buck. 
hannon, W, Va ; Treasurer, T. C. Miller, Fairmo.t, W. Va, 

PROGRAM. 

Tuesday Afternoon—* Proper Stimulus ip Education,” 
Gittings, Supt. Schools, Clarksburg. Discussion: R. A. Armstrong, 
Prin. West Liberty Normal School. West gy Thos. E Hodges 
Prin. Marshall College. ‘‘ How Can We Secure Effective Use of the 
Course of Study in the Common Schools?” U. 8. Fleminz, Classica) 
Academy, Buckhannon. Discussion: F. M. Harbert, County Supt 
Harrison County; W. G. Conley, County pues Preston County; J. |. 
Parrish, Countv Supt. Marion County; W. M. Straus, Supt. Parkers. 
burg City Schools; J. L. Rexroad, County Supt. Grant County; B. s 
Morgan, State Supt. 

Tuesday Evening—Address of Welcome, M. M. Dent, Esq, ke. 
sponse, T. E. Hodges, Prin. Marshall College. ‘ The Press and Pub. 
lie Education,” Chas. Burdette Hart, Esq, Editor of the Intelligencer, 


Wheeling, W. Va_ Discussion: Prof. W. P. Willey, W. Va. Univer: 
sity; Prof. L. C. Woolery, Bethany College. 

Wednesday Morning—‘ Natural Methods.” J. C. Gwynn. Priv, 
Fairmont Normal School; E. M. Vale, Prin. Shepherd College. 
* School Discipline.” W. H. Anderson, Supt. Wheeling City Schools. 
Discussion: J. N. David, Ex-County Supt. Harrison County; J. a. 
Riggs, Prin Benwood Schools; A. J Wilkinson, Supt. Grafton Public 
Schools. * Teaching Patriotism in the Publie Schools, W. G. Conley, 
County Supt. Preston County. Discussion: J. F. Ogden, Conference 
Seminary, Buckhannon; F. P. Barris, Jackson County; A. L. Wade, 
Ex County Supt. Monongalia County. 

Wednesday Afternoon—"* Pedagogy,” R. A. Armstrong, Prin. West 
Liberty Normal School Discussion: J. Walter Barnes, First Assist. 
ant, Fairmont Norma) Sehool. * Changing the Mode of Levying 
School Taxes—Making the County the Unit Instead of the District,” 
Dr. E. M. Furner, Pres. W_ Va. University. 

Wednesday Evening—* What Should the Public School Do for the 
Child ?” Dr. John A. Myers, Director Agricultural Expesiment 
Station, Morgantown. “ Duties and Responsibilities of Parents in 
Relation to the Ffficiency of the Public Schools,’’ T. C. Miiler, Supt. 
Public Schools. Fairmont. ‘‘ Moral Training in the Public Schools,” 
Mrs. Mary R. McGuigan, Prin. High School, Charleston. Discussion: 
Ap all round discussion of the ways and means of improving the 


A.! Public Schools, by the members of the Association. 


Thursday Morning—* The Necessity of Organization by Teachers 
to Protect the Teacher as Wellas to Advance the Work of Teach- 
ing.’”’ W. M. Straus. Supt. Parkersburg City Schools. Discusston: D, 
T. Williams, Prin. Moundsville Public Schools; Howard N. Ogden, 
Prof. English, W. Va. University. ‘‘The Purpose of Examination,” 
J. M. Lee, Supt. Huntington City Schools. Discussion: D. W. Shieids, 
Prin. New Martinsville Schools. 

Thursday Afternoon— Voice Training in the Public Schools,” J. 
M. Hammond. Prin. Union School, Wheeling. ‘* Teachers’ Reading 
Circles,”’ Dr..Charles J. Majory, Sec. Teachers’ International Reading 


Circle. 
Thursday Evening—Annual Meeting of the W. Va. Society for the 
Extension of University Teaching, Prof. W. P. Willey, Wheeling. 


MICHIGAN, 


Supt. Gilman C. Fisher, of Muskegon, has resigned after two 
years of exceptional success. 

The Ingham County Association listened to the following program : 
** Class Exercises’’ by Florence Fox, “‘ Language’’ by Sadio Burns, 
* Participles and Infinitives’’ by R. D. Briggs, *‘ Science in schools” 
by Miss Brassill, ‘‘ School Discipline’? by R. H. Gully, and an 
address by Hon. Ferris S. Fitch. 

The Jackson County Association had an attendance of 150. Mrs. 
Abbie McCready of Hanover, read a paper on ‘‘ The Devotion of 
the Teacher.’’ J. B. Stephenson of Brooklyn upon ‘' Civil Gov- 
ernment,’’? Miss Jessie Baker of Springport upon ‘‘ The Teachers’ 
Reading Circle,’’ Miss Fiora Conklin upon ‘‘Attention,’’ A. M. 
Griffin upon ‘‘ The District Board.’’ 

The St. Clair County Association were addressed by State Supt. 
Ferris S. Fitch. 


NORTH DAKOTA, 

Supt. George S. Fisher of Jamestown has resigned his snperic- 
tendency to accept the assistant professorship of natural science at 
Marysville College, Marysville, Tenn. It is now Dr. Fisher, the 
University of Wooster, Wooster, O., having conferred the degree of 
Ph.D. for post-graduate work in natural history. De. Fisher will 
spend the sammer investigating the lignite coal regions of North 


New York, Ithaca. July 7— August 18 


VINEYARD 


SUMMER SCHOOL AT HOME. 


Summer Classes for Teach MARTHA'S 
AT CORNELL Fifteenth Annual SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


Mathematics, Botany, Chemistry, Physics, Philos-| 7VZ OLDEST SUMMER SCHUO 
ophy, English, French, German, Greek, Latin, Clas- THE LARGEST AND THE BEST. 
sical Archeology, Art, Physical Training. THE BEST LOCATION! 
For circulars write to Out in the Atlantic Ocean. 
PROFESSOR O. F. EMERSON. |SCHOOL OF METHODS: 3 Weeks. 23 Professors. 
EMERSON COLLEGE OF ORATORY: 3 Weeks. Dr. 
(. W. Emerson and Faculty. 


cho l ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS : 3 Weeks 22 Profes’rs. 
Attendance for 1891 was over 600, from 35 States 
} | and Territories, making this by far the largest 


| Summer School in the United States. 
Plymouth, Mass., July 7 Aug. 17, 92, | ome for Largo Circular, givirg full informa- 
| tic 1 regard to the outlines of work i 
in Et HISTOR ¥ O#| ments, advantages offered, railroad te 
ELIGIOL 8S, and ETHICS, For Program giving} ition, club and combination rates, board. ete. 
fnil particulars apply to the Secretary, 4 A, W. EDSON, Manager School of Methods 
8S. BURNS WES TON, WORCESTER, MAgs. 
118 South Twelfth 8t., Philadelphia. WM. A. MOWRY, Pres., SALKM, Mass. 


LANGUAGES.-SUMMER COURSE. 


BEST ADVANTAGES FOR LEARNING CONVERSATION, 
NORMAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS 
At Chicago, Ill. At Asbury Park, N. J. 


For cireulars address the Berlitz School of Languages, LL, of 
H. KE. HOLT’S 
NORMAL MUSIC SCHOOL = Institute of Vocal Harmony, 


This Institution stands for a principle in teaching vocal 8 a i 
teacher of vocal music should understand and teach Mr. Hole 
mony (to be brought out at Lexington this year), which secures perfect foteiation and moss hie a | 
ment of the voice, by educating the soul in the invisible realities of music Ninth ac al seal og ad 
August 4, and closes August 19, 1892 
Send for circulars. Address Mrs. H. E. HOLT, Sec’y, Box 109, LExinaTon, Mass 


UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK—School of Pedagogy, 


a) HENRY M. MacCRACKEN, D.D., LL.D., Chancellor. 
Mecicine, Law, aud Theology = is purely professional upon a plane with University Schools of | 

Oatalogue and circular sent on application. 


Address JEROME ALLEN, Pu.D., Dean University, Washington Square, NEW York Crry 


Elementary Science and Methods of Teaching by Correspondence Classes. 


Save your traveling expenses and board and join our classes for the evtire summer A corps of experts 
furnish material and answer questions. Circular for two 2 cent siamps. Discount for of pt 
Scholars all over the country endorse our scheme cordially. Join our Summer Normal Classes at Home. 

512 VERMONT ST. Address NORMAL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, Quincy, ILL. 


Sea Shore Normal 
MarrTpa's (WesT CuHop), 


JULY 18—AUCG. II, 1892. 


A. E. WINSHIP, PRESIDENT, JOSIAH QUINCY, CHAIRMAN, 
Editor Fournal of Education, Boston. Advisory Board, Boston, Mas:. 


ADVISORY BOARD. 


JosiaH Quincy, Boston, Chairman, J. M. Frenca, M.D., MILFORD, Mass 

EGAN, ».D., Boston. Col. FRANCIS PEABODY, Jr., Boston. 
Jr. EDWARD ATKINSON, Boston. W. F. Poort, LL. D., Chicago 

Gen. STEPHEN M. WELD, Boston. 


BEST OF INSTRUCTION. 
MOST POPULAR LECTURES. 
MOST ATTRACTIVE SEASIDE LIFE. 


Studies may be continued by correspondence all the year. 


Science, Physical Culture, Elocution, 
Natural Sci Cooking School, Journalism, 
Hist Music School, Stenography. 
ory, Sloyd, Drawing, Kindergarten. 


MODERN METHODS IN EVERY BRANCH. 


PO sponse should defer making arrangements for their Summer Outing until they 
r prices and attractions. Send for circulars, giving full particulars, to 


R. H. HOLBROOK, General Manager, Box 5, LEBANON. O. 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION 
to the 
One: the Journal of Eduoation will ONE secure 
Secure A year’s subseriotion to the one year’s subseription the 
($100.8 Year) freee New tistory GEOGRAPHICAL MAGASIN® (mapthiv. #700 
3. CO, ear) 3. PUB. 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 3 ‘Boston, Mass, 
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Dakota. Our readers of the JOURNAL'S news columns will unite | 


in regretting his departare from North Jakota, while congratu- 
lating him upon his advance to a new field. 
NEW JERSEY. 

The committee of the state board of edacation on the New Jersey 
exhibit at Chicago consists of William R. Barricklo, chairman, 
Jarsey City; Dr. Nicholas Murray Batler, Paterson; John H. 
Seudder, Trenton. 

OHIO 

The Cantonschools have sustained a severe loss in the death of 
Prof. C. A. Shaw, for ten years Principal of the High School. He 
was universally beloved. He stood in the front rank of high 
school principals in the state. His executive ability was fully 
equal to his teaching power aud in this regard he had few equals 
and no supsriors among Ohio teachers. He will be greatly missed 
every where. 

John E. Morris of Greenville, Pa., succesds Supt. C. C. David- 
son at Alliance, salary $1500. Ohio welcomes his return. 

Arbor Day was quite generally obeerved with elaborate exercises 
in most Ohio villages and cities this year. The popular trees are 


flowers as far as heard from up to date. A number of trees were 
named for Dr. T, W. Harvey, and Governor McKinley, in north- 
eastern Ohio. 

_ Supt. R. S. Thomas of Warren has been re-elected at a handsome 
increase in salary for a term of two years. 

wae J. 8S. Lowe of Ashtabula was re-elected at a salary of 

Principals Prentice of Rock Creek and Ullman of Andover 
have been re-elected. 

Prof. Josiah Bixler of Machaniciburg, Ill, has bsen unanimous- 
ly elected asst-Principal of Jefferson Educational Institute at a 
salary of $800. He is an Ohio boy and is coming home. 

Miss Carrie Cowden has been re-elected C and D Primary teacher 
at an increas> of $150 in salary. Her salary will bs $590, the 
highest received by any primary teacher in the county. The 
J efierson Board has increased the teachers’ pay-roll over $600. 
The Supt., Me. McKean, has been re-elected for a term of two 
years at an increase of $100 

Many high schools are now being visited by the committee of the 
Ohio College Association to have their schools placsd among the 
approved high schools. 

The Boxwell Law though permissive in the matter of tuition 


the time is not far distant when it will bs changed in this respect 
and the word must will replace may and the country boys will be 
given equal opportunities for high echool edacation with the town 
and city boys. Commencement time approaches and large classes 
will bs graduated of which an unusually large percentage will at- 
tend higher institutions. This angers well and says that the edu- 
cational revival here has not omitted conservative Ohio. 

Prof. Charles Haupert has been unanimously reélected as super- 
intendent for the fourth time. M.E J. 


MISSOURI. 
St. Lonis has no end of trouble over the school-book question. 


TENNESSEE. 


The Colored Teachers’ State Association has had a week’s session 
in Nashville, and it was a decided succaes. 


WISCONSIN, 


There has been a case of conviction for cruelty in punishing a 
child at echool, the fine being $25. When there is, as appeared in 
this case, alsolute cruelty, it is well to have jastice meted out to the 


the elm and the buckeye, the rose and the golden-rod the popular’ paying by the Boards of Education is a very popular law and 


teacher, 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


The World’s Fair managers have appropriated 
$500 to assiat Professor Bailey of Colby to make 
Maine’s exhibit of minerals that he ie collecting. 

At the recent Knox County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, an educator, Mr. Miller, expressed himself 
in favor of the old-fashioned way of spanking un- 
rily boys, and spoke decidedly against so much 
music and art in schools. He also says the topics 
the day in newspapers are more valuable ad- 
jancts in the schoolroom than those. 

Oae of the features of the close of the spring 
term at Douglass Seminary, Waterford, was a dis- 
play of 71 pieces in the art work of the pupils in- 
structed by Miss Wetherbee. 

The honor of class scholarzhip at graduation at 
Bowdoin is equal with four men, the average 
marks for the four years are the same to the hun: 
dredth place in decimals. Accordingly all four 
will go on the catalogue as salutatorians, and one 
of the number has been chosen by lot to deliver 
the part. 

The town of Turner pays its teachers an average 
of $4 25 per week, while the manager of the but- 
ter factory in the same town gets $1,260 per year. 
Batter vs. brains, says Sapt. Stuart. 

Among the parts of the Androscoggin County 
Teachers’ Association, last week, were ‘‘ Benetits 
and Evils of Written'Examinations’’ ; aleo, ‘‘ What 
should be Omitted from Courses of Study, and 
What should be Added.’’ 

The number of gradaates from Farmiagton 
Normal School for 182 is 41. 

Colby commencement, Jane 26-29, ia as follows : 
Sunday, Jane 26, baccalaureate sermon by Presi- 
dent Small, and annual sermon by Rav. Dr. Bako- 
man, Chelsea. Mass., bafore the Y. M. C. A. 
Monday, presentation day exercises of janior class 
on the campus, janior exhibition at the church, 
meeting of trustees at Champlin Hall. Juesday. 
c'ass-day exercises at the church, oration before 
the literary societies by Dr. Wayland, Philadel- 
phia. Wednesday, commencement day. Exer- 
sises of the graduating class and conferring of de- 
grees at the church, inauguration of the new pres- 
ident, Dr. Whitman ; commencement’ dinner at 
Alomni Hall, and president’s reception in the 
evening at Memorial Hall 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


The last meeting of the Nashua “ Teachers’ 
Clob’’ was an exceedingly valuable discussion, 
the topic beiog the enriching and shortening of the 
grammar school carriculam. The following offi- 
cers were elected for the ensuing year: Pvesident, 
Mr. Fred Gowing; secretary, Miss L. M. Me- 
Clore; treasurer, Miss M H. Hammond; execu- 
tive committee, Mies H. K. Spalding, Miss M. L, 
Batland, Miss M M. Morrill. 

Rav. C. H. Richardson of Dartmouth has been 
elected to the prineipalship of Black Rivar Acad- 
emy, Ludlow, Vt. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


The Waltham school board has elected Miss 
Nellie D. Temple of Gardner to a position in the 
Grange street achool. 

The Marlboro school board has tendered the 
principalship of the high school to 3. W. Tinker, 
principal of the high school at Marblehead. Mr. 
Tioker has accepted. The salary is $1,600. 
Millbury is to have a new school house. 

Dr. A. B. Taylor of Somerville, Mre. Alice W. 
Emerson of the Daarborn Sshool and daughter, 
Miss Jalia C. Hopkins of Wheaton Seminary, 
Miss Alice A. Smith, teacher at Walnut Hills, 
Dodham, and Alfred L. Shapleigh, A.B., of 
Harvard College, will goto EKarope this summer 
in the party managed by H. Gaze & Sons. Mr. 
Meserve of the Bowdoin schoo! is the organizsr of 
the party from Eastern Massachusetts. 

George D, Whittier, instructor in vocal music in 
the public schools in Portsmouth, N. H., has been 
offered a similar position in Malden. 

Superintendent Edwardsof the Pittefisld schools 
has been re-elected for the ensuing year, with an 
increase of salary to $2 100. The Pittsfield Jour- 
nal says: ‘‘ Everywhere is apparent his werk in 
the lceal pablic schools, whose efficiency cannot 
fail to be materially increased with his continued 
connection with them.’’ 

On the 24th of this month Mr. Carlos Slafter, 
who for about forty years past has been the prin- 
cipal of the Dedham High School, tendered his 
rasignation. There is much regret that he has 
left the school ia which he taught so many years. 
The D:dham High School was founded in 1851, 
and in 1852 Mr. Slafter became its principal, and 


bas remained in that capacity up to the present 


time. He has, daring his tutorship, kept even 
pace with its development. From early manhood 
Mr. Slafter has been an educational instructor. 

The New Bedford school board has been obliged 
to close the city schools, owing to a small pox scare. 

Mr. A. R. Kimball, who for the past year has 
been principal of the manual training department 
in the William H. Lincoln School, Brookline, has 
resigned to accept a position in the new Worcester 
high school. The teachers of the LAncoln School 
gave him a complimentary reception, Tuesday, 
day, June 21, 

The graduating exercises of the Bridgewater 
State Normal School will be held Wednesday, 
June 29. 

Mies Bertha B. Barnes has resigned her positicn | 
in the Waltham schools. 

Principal J. C. Stratton of the Hooker School, 
Springfield, makes a specialty of ‘‘ public day,’’ 
for showing the parents and friends of the children 
the manner and results of the year’s work. The. 
plan bas met with great success. 

The graduation exercises of the Framingham 
Normal School were held Wednesday, June 22. 

The following instructors have been announced 
for the new English High School, Worcester : 
James Jenkins, principal, formerly of the Dix 
School, Worcester; Joseph H. Perry, chemistry, 
formerly of the high school, Worcester; A. B 
Kimball, physics, now instructor in manual train- 
ing, Brookline, The building will be ready at the 
commencement of the fall term. 


RHODE ISLAND, 


At the last meeting of the Woonsocket Board, 
Truant Officar Hackett reported that the parent 
of an habitual truant, who had attended scool 
only 53¢ days during the year, only two weeks 
of which were consecutive, had bsen called before 
the court, which decided that the law was de- 
fective to such an extent as to render it nearly 
valueless, 


There are 233 commercial business colleges in 
the United states. 


The increased enrollment of school children in 
the United States averages 1 87 per cent., but last 
year it was 2 17 per cent.,—a healthy sign. 


MEETINGS-TO BE HELD. 


June 28-30: Kentucky State Assoc.; Paducah. 


June 28-30: Alabama Educational Association ; 
Birmingham. 

June 28-30: Ohio State Assoc.; Cleveland. 

July 5-7: West Virginia Association; Grafton. 
July 5-7: Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Aassoci- 
ation, Beaver Falls. 

July 5-8: American Institute of Instruction ; 
Narragansett Pier, R. I 

Jaly 6-9: Southern Educational Assoc. ; Atlanta. 


Jaly 12-15: National Assoc. ; Saratoga. 


July 26-28: Tennessee State Assoc. ; Tullahoma. 
Magsachusetts Teachers’ Association ; Springfield, 
Thankgiving week. 

Dec. 27-29: Montana State Assoc. ; Missoula. 
Dec, 27-30: Iowa State Assoc.; Cedar Rapids. 


ACID PHOSPHATE. 


An agreeable preparation 
of the phosphates, for Indi- 
gestion, Nervousness, Men- 
tal and Physical Exhaustion. 

Recommended and pre- 
scribed by Physicians of all 
schools. 


Trial bottle mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
in stamps. Rumford Chemical Works. 
Providence, R. I. 


Colleges and Schools. 


Lake Erie Seminary 


FOR WOMEN, 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
Early application necessary for September, 1892. 


An Adult Class in Woodwork 


Will be carried on 
At 39 North Bennet St., Boston, 
During the six weeks commencing July 1ith, under 
the direction of B &. Epoy Preference wil be 
given toteachers Apply for circular. 


The Kindergarten Training Class 
CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL 


Reopens October 12, 1892. 


Application should be made early. Address 
Miss LUCY WHEELOCK, 
Chauncy Hall Schoo), Boston, Mass. 


Western Female Seminary, 


OXFORD, OHIO. 

MISS LEILA MCKEEK, PRINCIPAL. 

Thirty-eighth year opens Sept. 7, 1892. Full Aca 
demic and Seminary Courses, including Preparatory 
Course for best Kastern Colleges Complete courses 
in Musie, Elocution, and Art. New Alumnz# Hall 
contains Library, Laboratories, Recitation Kooms, 
and Art Studios; steam heat, electric lights. Unsur- 
passed location, Campus, 65acres. Terms, $200 
per year. 


LATIN, GREEK. 


Private lessons and by correspondence, 31. Pem- 
verton 8q, Boston. B. LL. Perkins, teacher of 
New Testament Greek at Lay College, Revere, 

Mass , and Faith Training College, Boston 
The Journal of Education ot . 81 says: “ The 
ay College of Revere, Mass., had a great success in 
‘'s mid winter examinations The classes of R. L 
Pvt well known to our readers, attracted much 
on. 
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such a dit 


| in the far West. 


such a teacher for him. 


| perience and marked ability. 


to recommend an a-1 candidate. 


eral hundred positions. 


| 
th | Wanted: Lady teacher of Music and Drawing, $800-$1200. + 
urttl | For State Normal inthe West. The Principal hag asked us to . 
ick nominate one. 
Wanted: Lady Training teacher, $1,000. For State Nor- 
mal. A first-class woman of experience wanted. The Principal 
a has called on us to name two or three candidates. ’ 


Wanted: Lady Principal of High School, $900. 
lady of marked ability and good disciplinarian, 
erintendent has asked us to recommend such.. 

Wanted: A Lady teacher of Elocution and Calisthenics,' . 
$1,200. We are asked to name a lady for this position for school | 


Wanted: A Supervisor of Primary Work, $1,000. In eve 
I | Schools of large city. The Superintendent has asked us to find} 


Wanted: A Preceptress, $1,200. Must be a woman of ex 

For a State University. The Pres- | 

ident has asked us to recommend one to him. 
Wanted: A teacher of Vocal Music, $1,200. Weare asked 


We have been asked by the authorities to recommend for sev- 
These are some of the best for ladies. 


TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
70 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 


Must be al) 
An Illinois Sup-} 


*, 


HEN WHITING TO ADVERTISERS 


A fine new at 
w r, a 
Apply to IRAM ORCUTT, 
(Room 6,) 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


W 


please mention this Journal. 


| AGENTS 


make 100 PER GEAT and win $748 CASH Prize 


on my Corsets, Belts, Brushes and Medicines. 


Tired 


A PERFECT, POSITIVE, 


ANALGESIA, IMMEDIATE CURE FOR 


tte HEADACHE, 


NALGESIA is now put up in ten, 
twenty-five. and fifty cent packages. 


Nervous 
Sloelk 


Send foratrial package for ten cents. 
Warranted to cure or money refunded. 
Physicians prescribe it as the best remedy 
for headache ever formulated. 


GENTLEMEN:— Your medicine is a great boon to 
the teaching profession If had a terrible head 
ache to day, blinding, nauseating. The druadqist 
gave me 8Ix different kinds of headache cures 
and they had no more effect than so much water 
I tried your medicine by the advice of a friend 
and twenty minutes after taking ONE dose I had 
no pain, no sickness Fact Sendmea dollar's 
worth Publish this if you wish 

Very truly, H. B., Franklin, Mass. 


DEAE Srirs:—/ have tried everything from Doc 
tors’ prescriptions, which cost four times fifty 
cents, to ter. cents.—Nothing has helped me, even 
temporarily Analgesia recommended by 
my friend, has perfectly cured these headaches 
in our family in an incredibly short time. En 
closed find fifty cents. 

H. K.8, Teacher, Quincy 


Two SOCIETY WOMEN OF CHICAGO write us, one 
saying: perfectly wi/d over vour medicine 
—its effects on my head are perfectly wonderful,” 

The other says: have been sul) for some years 
to neuralgic pains in my head followed by severe 
sick headaches 1 have never found anything to 
cureit Judge of my surprise and delight when 
ANALGESIA cured me of all pain and sickness in 
half an hour.” 


Send for a 10 cent Trial Package. 

THE ANALGESIA MANFACT’G 
512 VERMONT ST., 

QUINCY, ILLINOIS. 


co., 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION 
EK to the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
and 15 cts. additional secures one 
of the best $250 Fountain Pens in 
the market. Address, NEW. ENG. PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


100 BONGS for cont etamp. Bows & 


Sample free. Territory. Dr. Bridgman, 375 B’way.N.¥ 
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Publications. 


Some Recent 

we? Author, Publisher Price. 

Lite of Thomas Paine, 2 vols. - ‘ P i Conway G. P. Putnam’s Sons, NY $5 4 
oO Pays your iaxes ° 
Men. Mines and Animals of South Africa - - Churebill D. Appleton & Co, - bo 
The New Nuttall "gvols. - = - Chamberlain Little, Brown & Co, Boston 
4 Half Century of Conailet, 2 vols. - “ “ “ 5 00 
Skete Suns ‘ 
Rocial and Literary Papers. Bhaekford Roberts Bros, Boston 13 
Albert Bavarus - - — “ “ 2 50 
Chas. Seribner’s Sons, N.Y 
akers 0 erp ou 2Vvols. - “ 
James Russel! Lowell - - - Curtis Harper & Bros, 
Stories and [Interludes - Pain “ 1 25 
An Edel weiss of the Sierras Harrison 90 
Ganon Chas. H. Kerr, Chicago 
ndo isian - - - - - . 
Seventh Century Lyrics - - Macmillan & Co, New York 1 
badowsofthe Stage - - - = nter 

The Rabbath for. Man : Crafts Raker & Taylor Co, 1% 
The Scarlet Letter . - - . - Hawthorne John B. Alden, New York 20 


By E.C. Sted 


“The Library of American Literature 


It will pay you to find out by writing to C. L.WEBSTER& CO., 67 Fifth Ave., New York. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


THE VACATION SEASON is now near at hand, 
and hundreds and thousands of educators of various 
grades pass from the Kast to the West and from 
the West to the East, on Excursions, and individu- 
ally in search of change, recreation, and the study 
of practical geography, which travel, best of all 
methods, furnishes. During the present summer 
the great meeting of the National Educational 
Association will bring to New York thousands of 
teachers who will thank us for calling their atten- 
tion to the St. Denis hotel conducted by William 
Taylor, and located on the corner of Eleventh 
Street and Broadway; opposite is Grace Church 
one of the most interesting landmarks on the his- 
toric street. St. Denis hotel is a quiet and safe 
home for lady teachers, and has obtained an envi- 
able reputation throughout the country as a place 
where home attention and comforts may be ob- 
tained. Travelers find it a pleasant resting place 
for a few days; its nearness to railway stations, 
and its accessibility to all points of interest in and 
around the city is a great advantage. ‘Teachers 
will find nearly all the educational publishers of 
the city within half or three quarters of a mile of 
the St. Denis. The meals are served on the Ea- 
ropean plan. See advertisement in this issue of 
the JOURNAL, 


IMPORTANT.—When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 
tral Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
upwards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
a.l Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, aud eevated railroads to all depots. You 
can lie better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first class hotel in the city. 


— Place a guard on your lips, but in a penholder 
place one of Esterbrook’s smooth writing pens. 


— The humorist may cudgel his brain in vain to 
earn the laugh which any ordinary man can raise 
by falling down a slippery walk.—Somerville Jour. 


MISCELLANEOVS. 


— A girl in a moment of pique 
Gave her lover a slap on the chique 
Not a word did he say 
Bat he left her that day 
And did not come back for a wique. 


You can’t play a very choice tune on one string 
of a fiddle, and you can’t expect to sell many cor- 
set waists unless you have the shapes to fit differ- 
ent ages. Every merchant ought to carry in stock 
Ferris ‘‘ Good Sense’’ Corset Waists, styles 229, 
212, 215, 223, 220, 230, 219; this enables them to 
give satisiaction to their customers. 

—Love's SACRIFICE.—First Chappie: I pro- 
posed to Miss Somerset last night. 

Second Chappie: Deah me! and did the deab 
girl accept you ? 
First Chappie: 
ip my twousers. 


Yaas; but I bwoke the creases 


Mrs. WINSLOwW’s “SooTHING has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, reguiates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrbwa, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 
gists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for Mra. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, 
cents a bottle, 


Twenty-five 


— Father: “I didn’t imagine your studies would 
cost me so much money.’’ 
Son Graduate: ‘* Nor I, father. 
didn’t study very much.”’ 


I’m eure | 


— A prominent physician lately wrote an order 
aa ns If the child does not thrive on fresh miik, 
boil it. 


— 


~ 


DO YOU WANT TO RENT 


A fine school building. erected and fitted up fora 
day school for boys and girls ? Said building is lo 
cated in one of our most delightful N. E. cities where 
there is a special call for a boys’ or girls’ school of 
this character, for particulars address 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


FOR SALE, 
A well established, well equipped coliege for both 


Columbian Day. 
October 12, 1892, 


Will be commemorated the discovery of 
America by Columbus. Exercises should be 
held in every schoolroom in the United 
States. It is difficult to get suitable mate- 
rial, but the following will be of very great 
assistance: 
Songs of American History, 
By Hezekiah Butterworth. Cloth, gilt top. 
Price, $1.00. 
Kristopherus, The Christ - Bearer. 
A Columbian Ode. By Henry B. Carring- 
ton, U.S.A. Cloth, 25 cts.; paper, 15 


eecxes, pleasantly and hea | located in one of 
our younger Southern States. The building is spa 
cious and well adapted to its purpose, and suitably 
furnished with boarding outfit. The Campus consists 
of six acres for the use of the college. Ali this prop 
erty, costing $10,000, will be sold for less than one haly 


its cost. Terms easy. Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
Romerset Roaton. 


WANTED, 
In a family boarding school in a large and delightful 
New York city, next September, a lady teacher of 
y who has studi abroad. Salary $400 
home. Apply RC ad 
ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Rduestion, 
3 Somerset St.. Boston. 


WANTED, 
Lady teachers of every grade for our public sch 
| with salaries varying from $30 to $50 per rm 


Normal graduates preferred, but 
accepted. Apply to many others 


cts. Special rates for quantities. 
Columbus and His Discovery. 


A Popular Exercise. By Olive E. Dana. 


Price, 10 cts. 


Schoolroom Portrait of Columbus. 


A reproduction of the Giovo wood-cut por- 
Price reduced to 


trait. 
50 cts. 


Stencils 


Size, 20x 24. 


Of Columbus, 5 cts.; Ship of Columbus, 


cts, 
Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
| - E. Bureau of Education, 
| Somerset Street. Boston. 


| 

| Next September, in a first-class Acade 

| State of New York. a lady teacher, qualified to teres 
| Drawing (Prang 0 Latin, Greek, and Higher 


| English. Salary. . Apply at once, to 
IRAM Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street. Boston. 


WANTED, 


Next September, as an assistant in one 
New England Academies a (male) post 
poy skill and experience necessary 
studen become good speak 
ng studies. Salary for the right m 
HIRAM 


ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Edusation, 
3 Boston. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—In the June Atlantic Dr. W. T. Harris, Com- 
missioner of Education, contributes a very sugges- 
tive article on “ The Education of the Negro,” 
which is epriched with comments by eminent 
Southern gentlemen. There is an installment of 
the ‘‘ Emerson-Thoreau Correspondence,’’ written 
at the time Mr. Emerson was in Earope. ‘*Agrip- 
pina,”’ an aristocratic cat, is the subject of a char- 
ming essay by Agnes Kepplier. Janet Ross con- 
tributes a paper of reminiscences of John Austin, 
one of the greatest of English writers on jarispru- 
dence. Ernest Francisco Fenollosa writes com- 
paring ‘‘ Chinese and Japanese Traits.” Ww. H. 
Bishop contributes a second chapter of experiences 
of American at Home in Europe,’ Olive 
Thorne Miller fornishes a bird story, entitled 
“The Witching Wren.’ In ‘‘ The Discovery of 
a New Stella System,’’ Arthur Searle deecribes 
the results of observation on the star Algol. 
Miss Preston and Miss Dodge continue their ac- 
count of ‘* Private Life in Ancient Rome.’’ Mr. 
Crawford furnishes two additional cbhapters of 
** Don Orsino.” Thera are poems by Mrs. Julia 
C. R. Dorr and Mrs. Moulton. An essay on Walt 
Whitman speaks of him very justly and discrim- 
inatingly both as a man and a poet. Reviews and 
short descriptions of new books, and the contriba- 
tors’ club conclude a very excellent number The 
prominence given by Mr. Scudder to timely edu- 
cational questions is gratifying to all friends of 
education and no one of the great American 
monthlies has wider opportunities for the promo- 
tion of learning than the Atiantic. Boston: 
Houghton, & Co. Price, $4.00 a year, 
sincle copies, 35 cents. 


— The Chautauquan for June presents the fol- 
lowing articles among its contents: ‘‘ The Battle 
of Lundy’s Lane,’ by Elbridge Brooks; “ The 
Downfall of New France,’ by John C. Nicolay; 
‘* Physical Calture,’’ by J. M. Buckley, LL.D. ; 


“The United States Patent Office,’? by Helen 
Frances Shedd; ‘‘The Natural History of 
Plants,’’ by Gerald McCarthy, B.Sc.; ‘* Some- 
thing About Oar Sogar,’’ by Dr. Harvey W. 
Wiley; “Maps and Map Makers,’’ by Cyrus C. 
Adams; “Inthe Snake River Valley,’’ by John 
R. Spears; ‘* Some of the Essentials to Business 
Success,’? by Edward Gray; ‘‘ The English in the 
United States,’ by Jobn Ranken Towse; ‘‘A 
Study of Mobs,’’ by Dr. Césare Lombroso; 
‘Peasant Life in Sicily,’’ by Signora Mario; 
“ Poetry Since Pope,’? by Maurice Thomyzsoa; 
‘' Chicago of To-day,’’ by Noble Canby,’ ‘‘ The 
Source of Vanity,’’ by Margaret N. Wishard; 
New England Proviocialisms,’’? by Pamela Me- 
Arthur Cole; Legal Busiress Transactions,’ by 
Mary A. Greene; ‘‘ Art—What it is Doing for 
Us,’’ by Lina Beard; “In the Mansoleum at 
Ctarlottenburg,’”’ by A. Erinious; ‘* Penny-wise 
or Pound-wise,’’ by Olive Thorne Miller; ‘‘ State 
Reformatories for Women,’’ by William McKen- 
dree Bangs. The editorials treat of ‘‘ The Art of 
Self-Advancement,’’ ‘‘ Dr. Parkhurst as a Moral 
Reformer,’’ and ‘‘ Booming in Literature.’’ The 
poetry of the number is by Hugh T. Suddath, 
Oliver Farrar Emerson, and Phillip Burroughs 
Strong. There are the usual departments devoted 
to the Chautanqua Literary and Scientific Circle. 


— The Eclectic Magazine for Jane has twenty 
selected articles, the cream of the foreign periodi- 
cals. Among these is an able article on the 
‘*Canadian Northwest,’’ by Michael Davitt; 
‘*Personal Names,’’ by Sir Herbert Maxwell; 
‘* Village Life in America’’ from the Spectator ; 
‘* In Defence of Phantasms,’’ by Frank Pedmore ; 
‘*A Study of F. Marion Crawford,’’ by Janetta 
Newton Kobinson ; ‘*The Nobler and Meaner Curi- 
osity’’ from the Spectator ; “ Bismarck,’”’ by Poult- 
ney Bigelow; “ Studies of New York Society,’’ by 
Mayo W. Hazleton ; ‘ Capid’s Visit,’ by Michael 
Field; “ Vignettes in Spain,” by Rev. H. R. 
Haweis; and *‘ One of Six Handred on the Bala- 
clava Charge,”’ by J. W. Wightman of 17th Lan- 
cers. 
miscellany are as usual very interesting. This 
old magazine combines for the student and general 
reader a comprehensive view of the foreign liter- 
ary field. Price, $5 00 a year; single copies 45 
cents. New York: E. R. Pelton. 


— The Andover Review for June has fine lead- 
ing articles, with rousing editorial articles upon 
“ The Divinity of Christ,””—I[.; ‘*‘ The Primitive 
Church” ; The Roman Catholic Policy Concern- 
ing Popular Edacation’’; ‘‘ Social Legislation ”’ ; 
The New Danish Poor Law’’; Belgian Coun- 
cils of Arbitration’; and “Dr. Storrs’ Utima- 
tum.’’ The last article, which is an answer to 
Dr. Storrs’ recent letter in the Independent, is the 
buglehorn of the coming decisive battle between 
the liberal and conservative forces in the American 
Board. Dr. A. H. Bradford writes upon ‘' Morality : 
What is Better?’’ Miss Agnes M. Machar 
upon ‘‘ Leaders of Widening Christian Life and 
Thought,”—II.; ‘‘ Jobn McLeod Campbell; Dr. 
L. E. Clark upon ‘Organized Revival Among 
the Young”; Rev. C. H. Cutter upon ‘‘ Reality 
in the Palpit’’; Dr. F. G. Moore upon ‘' The 
Greek Question at Cambridge’’; Dr. Peabody 
apon ** Biblical and Historical Criticiam.’’ Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $4 per annom. 


The Illustrated World’s Fair, with its June 
issue, closes ita first year. The Director-General of 
the World’s Columbian Exposition contributes the 


ots article, and a beautiful sketch by Col. S. 
- Norton accompanies the portrait of that widely 


known orator and editor. A feature of the issue 


The foreign and domestic literary notes and | 4 


Comes back — 
every cent that 
paid for 

r. Pierce's Fa- 
Vvorite Prescrip- 
tion, if you have 
not found the 
help that you 
need. But) if 
you’re a tired and 
feeble woman, or 
a delicate and aij- 

one, it’s a remedy that’s sure to give it. 
tically, it’s sold on trial. That's what 
it amounts to. it doesn’t give satisfac- 
tion, in the and strengthening of 
overtaxed womanhood, and the complete 
cure of all the delicate derangements, func. 
tional disturbances, and painful disorders 
iar to the sex—then you have your 
money back. 

You'd think that an 
sold so, if it did all 

Exactl 


But the. fact remains that out of all the med- 
icines for women, ‘‘ Favorite Prescription ” jg 
the only one that’s sold on such terms, 

Knowing these things, it’s an insult to 

our intelligence to have something else, 
that pays the dealer better, offered as “ just 
as good.” 


medicine could be 
t’s claimed for it, 


is a profuse illustration of the sculptural groups 
which are to adorn the Administration Building, 
and a novelty is a page of hamorons cartoon, 
The panoramic scenes, particularly one showiig 
the Government Building, and another depictiug 
the Northern Lagoon, are among the happiest bit;, 
Ex President Hayes has contributed an article fcr 
the July issue. The Dockery Report to Congres, 
Actual Progress to June 11, and the Horticulturs| 
Rales fill many pages, each of which, however, 
is richly illustrated with copper half-tone pictures 
of great beauty and novelty. J. N. Halligan, Gen- 
eral Manager, McVicker’s Building, Chicago 
$2.50 a year; 25 cents a copy. 


—In the Political Science (Quarterly for June 
Professor John Bassett Moore continues his study 
of ‘‘Asylam in Consulates and in V essels,’’ bring- 
ing it down to the late affair in Chile; Joho 
Hawks Noble presents a concise summary of 
‘*The Immigration Qaestion’’ as it stands at pres- 
ent; Robert Brown, Jr., gives the salient points in 
the history of ‘‘ Tithes in England and Wales” ; 
Profeesor Ugo Rabbenso of Bologna, Italy, ex- 
pounds and criticizes ‘‘ The Landed System of 
Social Economy,’’ as contained in the works of bis 
fellow countryman, Achille Loria; Ern-st W 
Clement discueses ‘ Local Self Government in 
Japan’’; and Professor A. B. Hart of Harvard 
writing on ‘‘ The Exercise of Soffrage,’’ argues 
against the project of compulsory voting, and 
gives statistical tables bearing on the subjec! 
The book reviews include over twenty publications, 
and Professor Dunning brings his Record of Po- 
litical Events down to May 1. 


— The English Illustrated Magazine bas por- 
trait of His Royal Highness Princes George of 
Wales, and a sketch of his life. Gilbert Parker 
has anarticle entitled ‘‘ Pretty Pierre,’’ with illus 
trations by W. D. Almond. The Very Ikey, 
Donald M. Spence, D.D., writes of “The Vav 
nished Abbey.”” Joseph Hatton gives one of his 
entertaining papers on ‘‘A Dav in a Spice Fee- 
tory,’’ illustrated by W. H. Margetson; “Vo 
Muleback in Morocco,”’ is by Stanley J. Weyman; 
‘Matchbox Making” is by Clementine 
with good illustrations. Joseph Bennett writes of 
‘‘Some Musical Performers.’’ The headings, 
initial letters, and tailpieces show mach artiste 
skill. Price, 15 cents a number. New York 
112 Fourth Avenue. Macmillan & Co. 


—In Harper’s Weekly for Janes the Republica» 
National Convention at Minneapolis is fully illas- 


trated, with a double-page view of the hall avd 
a portrait of Hon. J. S. Clarkson, chairman of tbe 
National Committee. There is a front-page ills: 
tration apropos of the Commencement of the Navel 
cademy, Annapolis, drawn by R. F. Z 


— The current issue of The Weekly Bulletin »/ 


Newspaper and Periodical Literature, published * 


5 Somerset St., Boston, is twice ita usasl 82%, 00 
taining a classified index of 1300 articles frow 


SENSE 


are now made in 


shapes 
SHORT, 
MEDIUM, and 
LONG WAIST 


for 
CHILDREN, 


FAST BLACK, 


drab and white. 
All genuine have 
Clamp Buckle at hip, 
Send for circular. 
New 
FERRIS BROS. 341 KET AILERS 
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recent nembers of the periodical preas. The Bul- 
letin catalogues the important articles in the lead- 
ing daily and weekly papers and the monthly 
magazines of the United States and Canada. Its 
value to readers, writers, and students, is suffi- 
ciently indicated by its title, and, although still in 
its first volume, its success as evidenced by the 
current issue is @ surprise te no one acquainted 
with its plan and purpose. 


— Babyhood contains in its June issue av article 
on ‘' Infantile Grief,’’ in which the writer, Dr. J. 
M. W. Kitchen, relates the results of his investiga- 
tions into a baby’s cry. Dr. R. Warman speaks of 
the heart affections of children. “What Shall 
We Read to Oar Children ?’’ and ‘‘ Pressing Oar 
Boys into Service’’ are other articles of practical 
value. $2.00a year. Babyhood Publishing Co., 
5 Beekman St., New York, 


— The St. Nicholas for Jane is a moat pleasing 
number. There are stories, — short and serial ; 
verses in great variety; pictures “galore”; and 
the departments are edited with skill and bright- 
neas. Aeshort memorial sketch of Mr. Roswell 
Smith, the late president of the Century Co., re- 
minds the readers that he was the founder of the 
magazine. New York: The Centary Cc, 


— The publishers of Our Little Ones sent out a 
Jane number full of pretty pictures and short 
stories and verses. ‘‘A Talk on Peacocks,’’ by 
Mrs, Lavinia S. Goodwin, is one of the best infoi- 
mation articles. Boston: Babyhood Pub. Co. 


— With the June number Health enters its 
third volume. It treats chiefly of housebold sani- 


tation, the care of children and invalids, and 
healthful living, avoiding all hobbies and one- 
sided theories. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Babyhood, for June; terms, $200 a year. 
York: Babyhood Pub. Co. 

The New World, for June; terms, $3.00 a year. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The Journal of the Franklin Institute for June; 
terms, $5.00 a year. Philadelphia: The Franklin 
Institute. 

Our Day, for June; terms, $250 a year. Boston: 
Our Day Pub. Co. 

Education, for June; terms, $3 00 a year. Boston: 
50 Bromfield St. 

The Magazine of Art, for July; terms, $3.50 a 
year. New York: Cassell Pub. Co. 


New 


Publishers. 
Boston Foreign Book Store. 


Agency for the Publications of Henry Holt & Co., 
wm. R. Jenkins, E. Steiger & Co., M. D. Berlitz & 
Co., New | ‘s Hache & Co., London; Dr. L. 
Sauveur ; &c., &c. 
Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
the and Languages at lowest pri- 
ogues on application. 
001 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


F you want FRENCH BOOKS of any 

description,—School Books, Standard Books, 
Novels, &c ,—send to William B. Jenkins, 
Publisher and Importer of French Books, S58 
and 85% Sixth Avenue, New Neork, Cat- 
alogues on application. Importations promptly 
made, 


171 Broadway, 
EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO, "21, 


Andersen’s Histories and Hist’l Beaders. 
Thomsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra. 
Keetel’s French Course. 
Reed's Word Lessons. 
Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Kellogg’s Rhetoric, and Literature. 
Hutchisen’s Physiclogy and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Ohicago. 65 Somerset St., Boston. 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing, 

Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course Separating } Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Com ining Written. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brodks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. cow 


THE EMPIRE: and the British People. Beau- 


tifully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 560 pp. Price, $1.25. 
“A delightful yoluame. A marvelous specimen of com. 
apes me yet complete history, adapted in every particular 
class-room use. A more inviting book one cannot con- 
ceive of, with its paragraphs of uniformly easy length, 
ite paper and type of the very best, and its illustrations 
numerous and of excellent quality.”—Jour. of Education. 
For sale at all bookstores, or will be matled upon 
receipt of published 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 88 KE. 17th St.. New York. 


Schoolkeeping : How To Do It. 


By HrgaM OncutTT, LL.D. Price, 75 cents. 


JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D., Boston: —It will 
uo doubt be a boon to the class of teachers for whom 
it was designed, being well filled with practical sug- 

estions on teaching, management, and discipline, 

wn from your long, varied and successful experi- 


ence as a teacher. 
Address N. E. PUBLISHING CO., 
8 Somerset St.. Boston, Mass. 
ONE to the Journal of Education will 
secure a year’s subscription to the 


‘* Quarterly Register of Current History” 
($1.00 a year), free. NEw Ena. Pus. Co, 


A Complete History of Britain 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH ST., 


Opposite Grace Church. NEW YORK. 


_The most centrally located hotel in the 
city, conducted on the European plan at 
moderate prices. Recently enlarged by a 
new and handsome addition that doubles its 
former capacity. The new Dining Room is 
one of the finest specimens of Colonial Dec- 
oration in this country. 


eow WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


CMA! Engraved, New and special designs to order, 
Handsome Blank Diplomas in. 

~, Stock adapled to any school. Diplomas filled. 
Plates of porlaits, buildings, etc, readiy for the 
foe pbdlograph, or from pen-and-ink 
Resolutions estinonials, memorials, engrossed and illuminalad. 
we refer tothe Board of Educdlion, City of Qucago, whose work we do, «= 
C.LRICKETTS, CHICAGO, 


ANY OF OUR READERS would like 

to earn from $10 to $50 by represent- 

ing the Journal of Education 

and American Teacher at their 

Normal Institute, this Summer, they 

should correspond with us immedi- 
ately. Territory is being rapidly taken. 
Address Mgr. Agency Department 

NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CoO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Educational /nstitutions. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and 8ch 
Open to both sexes. ‘Address the Registrar 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prot 
E. R. RuGGuEs. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial dra 

For circular an er culars apply at the 

school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
Per For both sexes. AT WORORSTER. 


E. H. Principal. 
Stats NOBMAL SOHOOL, 


ALL THINGS come to him who waits, provided he has taken due pains to be in track of them, and to be 
ready for them when they come. Here for instance comes this morning (June 9) a letter 
from Millard F. Perry, saying: ‘ Last Friday I received an invitation from the Board of Education at Carthage 
to make them a visit. I went there COME tically settled in a short time. I have signed a contract, accepting the 
Saturday, and the matter was prac- position as principal at $1200. Iam pleased with the business-like 
action of the Board, and with your method of recommending teachers.” Now what has been Mr, Perry’s 
experience with us. He registered first May 4, 1886, more than six years ago, and has re registered three times, 
yer this is the firat place he has secured. He was somewhat doubt- HIM was all right, and that it was 
ul about re-registering this year, but we wrote him that his record 70 simply a question of finding the 
right place. Carthage was the ptt place; and when the Board wrote to us for a principal at 81000 to $1200, we 
replied that at the latter figure Mr. Perry was the best man we knew in the State for their school. They sent for 
him, looked him over, and thought 80 too, so they hired him. Now which is btter, to deluge a WHO WAITS 


man with notices of vacancies all over the countiy, actual or mythical, or to wait till the right 
place comes and then say “ Here is your man”? ‘The last is our way. 

THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 
NEW YORK Superintendents and Principals can be bribed for five dollars? At least that is what a man in 
Western New York who has dealt with them for fifteen years, and this year has registered twelve 
thousand (12,000) of them at $2.00 each, says. So he certainly ought to know. Just think of it, a small 85 gold 
piece. or a piece of paper with 85 printed on the face of it, he says will buy the influence of a New York State 
rincipal. And aman at Lockport writes to Syracuse to be protected. He fears his Board wii! suspect him of 
bein a’ five-dollar-man.” His character evidently is estimated very high by his own measurement, Me wants a 
teacher’s agency man who has collected $24,000 from 12,000 innocent teachers to protect him from being suspected 
of being a ve-dollar man. He wants this agency-man to publish in his paper the names of his fellows who are 
bribe-takers.” And this agency-man in Western New York who has twelve thousand teachers registered oo 
r. 


each, and will not and never has found places for more than one in a hundred of them, he is going to protect 
Lockport’s reputation. Poor man! He certainly has got into bad company. His reputation must be rather down 


pay Ag SUPERINTENDENTS AND PRINCIPAL utation that can be suapected 


of be the fascinating 
influence of a five-dollar bill, must be a pleasant reputation to carry around with one. vestern school men 
have more wholesome reputations than that, we can assure you, Mr, Loekport. 


And Western Boards, we ara glad 
to say, have more confidence in their Superintendents and Principals, than to suspect them for a moment of bein 
five-dollar-men. The Boards and Superintendent who secare teachers through the Teacher’s Co operative yhoo J 
ation, we are proud to say could not be bought for 85, nor for 850, nor for 8500. And we shall be slow to believe, 
notwithstanding the assertions of the $24,000 man in Western New York, that New York Principals and Superin- 
tendents are bribe-takers, or are made of the stuff that could work into bribe-takers. The only man we have 
ever heard of who has any apprehension that he will be suspected of being a brive-taker is the man in Lockport 
who bas locked arms with the $24,000 man in Syracuse, In the meantime If you with an 
Agency where there arejnot 12,000 teachers ahead of you, and new ones coming in all the COME CHEAP. 
time, but an Agency with a small list and which works for every teacher on the list. Send for the circulars of 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 70 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association 70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


CHICAGO. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300, 


Seeks Teachers who 


are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
We have no time now to tell you of all the vacancies we have 
Suffice it to say, we have over a thousand on our books, and 


Busy Season are getting new ones daily. They are in all lines of edu- 


cational work, and in all en of the conn? : nearly all direct from employers. Send for Hand Book and 
circulars. Address }. J. ALBERT, Manager, The Sehool and College Bureau, ELMHURST, ILL. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


BRIDGE & SCOTT, Managers. 110 Tremont Street, Boston. 

We have secured a large number of desirable positions for experienced teachers who have been success- 
ful in their work, and for inexperienced teachers who have had good training and who have been willing 
to accept comparatively small salaries to ee, because of their inexperience. To all such teachers we 
extend an invitation to register with us, as the probabilities of our helping such are so strong as to lead us 
to believe that our business relations would be mutually beneficial. Registration blanks and circulars free. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
7 Tremont Place, 3 Union Square, 108 Wabash Av.,/402 Richardson 1201 So.Sprin Bldg., 
Boston, Mass. New York, Chicago, Ill. | Chattanooga,Tenn.| LosAngeles, Cal. Portland, Ore. 


’ Professor DykKk, of Keeseville, N. Y., writes 

LBANY Teachers Agency. as follows: ‘'I went to Phoenix last week 

vpon your recommendation, and have just received notice of my election there at a salary of 

$1200. You have done me a remarkably prompt and valuable service.’’——We are securing positions for 
good teachers at all seasons of the year. W. A. CHOATE’ & Co.) Propre. H. P. FRENCH, Manager, 
Send stamp for Application Form. HARLAN P. FRENCH, oprs. | 24 State St., Albany, N.Y. 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 


In the list of applicants whom we had elected to higher salaried places during the week 


NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
‘or both sexes. 


For Catalogues address 
J. G. GREENOUGH, President. 


Qeachers’ Agencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8S. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, N. W. 


Teachers Wanted. 
NEW YORK TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIAT’N, 
M. V. BrpGaoon, Mgr. Box 1969, N. Y. City. 


Teachers Wanted: 


O. M. Sutton,Winchester, Tenn. Send stamp. 


OOD TEACHERS 
EST’, YooD POSITIONS. 
Address, STANDARD 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools Carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 
Best references turnished. 
MIRIAM COYRIERE 
150 FirrH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Teachers Wanted, 


For vacancies of all kinds in nearly every section of 
the United States. Write and learn about the won 
derful success of our well tried 
CO-OPERATIVE PLAN 

of obtaining vacancies, and filling positions, through 
local agents and members. Circulars and applica- 
tion blank free. Agents wanted. 

NATIONAL UNIVERSITY BUBEAU, 
tf 147 THROOP 8T., CHICAGO, ILL. 


For circulars address - ending June 4, we notice one who has already secured two positions through us and two 
— Hyps, Principal. | who each secured three positions through us. We need more good teachers. We doubt 
STATE NORMAL SUHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. | whether any agency in the country has an equal number of vacancies. Circulars free. 
principal. adaroge the wind L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. SEventH St., ALLENTOWN, PENN. 
TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
\Wastern leachet Fency 


Registration Form 


Teachers wanted immediately for 
sent on request. 


good positions and good salaries. 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNION TEA CHERS AGENC Y Supplies Teachers with positions and 


Schools with first-class Teachers. Charges no enroliment fee, but earns commissions, 


Sixteen hundred teachers actually placed by this Agency. Send stamp for blanks. 
W. D. KERR, 44 East 147TH St., NEW YorK. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Teachers seeking positions, Address B. RUGGLES & CO. Hotel Bie.) 


w hange at : 
an increased salary, should (| 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
FOR REGISTRATION ; commission only. Business-like | AMERICAN 
0 FEE service. Keeps track of the best Principals, Teachers, or | SCHOOL 
Tutors for public or private Schools, Academies, Colleges, 
or Families. Vacancies in variety, — many of the best. Blanks for stamp. BUREAU. 
P. V. HUYSSOON, A.M., 2 West Fourteenth St., New York. Estab. 1885 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory acd from abroad. During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1,000,000, and $30,000 
during the month of August 1891, yet calls for teachers have never been so numerous as during the 


nie. ORCUTT :—I have just accepted the position of; Dear Sir:—I shall be glad, 
as opportunity offers, to re- 


first assistant in the State St. High School at Hacken- 
sack, N. J., of which vacancy you notified me. a evt & commend your Agency to 
y 


750. Please accept my earnest thanks for your kind my friends and pupils. 
and assistance. (Prof.) W. CLARK. 
M. ALICE +> 


Nat’l Normal Univ’y, 
203 Summer Ave., Newark, N.J., May 2,’ 


Lebanon, O. 
Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. 
pon 


No charge to school officers for 
services rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call u 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


The National League of 
State Teachers Bureaus. 


The League consists of a State Bureau in each State. 

Enrollment in one entitles you to membership in all. 

Lf you want a position or a teacher of any kind, anywhere, 
at any time, write or telegraph the address below. 

NO CHARGE TO EMPLOYERS. 


MOINES 


\ a Send for New Illustrated Circular. Send for List of State 
Managers to FRANK E, PLUMMER, General Manager, 
“igen DES MOINES, IOWA, 


The N. E. Bureau of Education 


Has a calli for a “theoretical and practical teacher 
ot Electrical Engineering.’ Itisa desirable position 
for the man qualified to fill it. Candidates should | 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


REGISTER TO-DAY. ‘(Central Office.) 


TX are obtained throu b us, ‘For the best positions address 
CREASED SALARIES SPAULDING. 
Manoger TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF NEW gy ee 
The Principal of Bethel (¥t.) High School says: #6 Bromfield St, Boston. 

“It gives me extreme satisfaction to recommend the Teachers’ Co-operative Association of New 
England to all enterprising teachers. There is no need of any good teacher being without a position as long as 
Mr. Spaulding conducts Associa . In his hands every teacher may expect to obtain the position for 
which he is competent.” 
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400 JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXXV.—No, 25. 


THE STUDENT'S [n Five Volumes. 
EDITION. * 


Works of William H. Prescott, 
| With Notes 


JoHN Foster KIRK. 


Printed from new Plates, 
on fine paper, with illustra- 
tions and maps. 


ANY VOLUME SOLD SEPARATELY. 


The Conquest of Mexico. Complete in 1 volume. . . $1.00 
History of Ferdinand and Isabella. ad 1.00 
Conquest of Peru, and Miscellanies. “ * ; . 1.00 
The Reign of Charles V. 1.00 
The Reign of Philip II. . 1.00 


PRICE PER SET: 
Extra cloth, gilt top, . 


Half calf, gilt top, $ 
Half calf, marbled edges, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
will attract the attention of 


THE NORMAL COURSE IN NUMBE every teacher who is desir 


ous of finding books that teach AR/7THMET/IC, and in the performance of that duty 
attend strictly to business. Prepared by JOHN W. Cook, President of Illinois Normal 
University, and Miss N. Cropsey, Assistant Supt. of City Schools, Indianapolis. Wait 
to see this new series [/wo d00ks| before deciding to use any other. 


Address the publishers, SILVER, BURDETT & CO., 


6 Hancock Av., Boston ; 262--264 Wabash Av., Chicago; 
31 East 17th St., New York; 1028 Arch St., Philadelphia. a 


PRANG’S 
Standard Colored Papers. 


These Papers are designed for the purpose of carrying out in public schools the el 
of = Prang Course of Instruction in 
The Standards of Color presented are reliable for educational purposes having been adupted after 
long study of (he theory, aud wide experience in the actual use of color, as well 
artists apd colorists in this country and abroad. 
tach Normal Color is supplemented, en the one side by two tints making a gradual approac 
the light, avd on the other side by two shades approaching the dark, thus a 
for each color. Kach Normal Tint, and Shade has been considered, not merely in itself, but also in its re- 
lations to the monvuechrone scale of which it is & part, and to the corresponding scales of other Colors 
These papers are cut in various shapes and sizes, and put up in packages ready for school use. P 


SPECIAL SAMPLE PACKAGE, ASSORTED, 10 CENTS, 
For further particulars address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
616 Washington St., Boston, 43-47 East Tenth 8t., N.Y. 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Emerson (lormerly Montoe) College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATOKY IN AMERICA, 
Four Hundred Students. C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., LL D., PRESIDENT, 


Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, al Training snd 
practical work in every the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 
ce Summer Session opens at Martha's Vineyard, July 11. Address for Illustrated Catalogue 
HWICK, A. M., Sec’y, 
Mass. 


HENRY L 
eow Odd Fellows Building, cor. Tremont and Berkeley Sts., Boston, 


SHORTHAND, it ac rome.|AN ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER 


The Journal of Education, in speaking of the > SNES 
superiority of the [8aac PITMAN system, says: Me tetas IN ag PIECE. 

**No other system caters for the achool like this one. oo outs © to come apart. Fits any 
Shorthand, sooner or later, will have to be taught in book from $2mo to Svo, without cutting. 
schools for, the the parents of children wlil demand it.’ Price per 100, $150 net, postpaid. 

* The Manual of Phonography,” 40 cents. Send for sample. 

Take Lessous. Metr. politau Schoo! of Isaac Pitman| W- BEVERLEY HARISON 
Bhorthaud, 95 Fifth Ave., Cor. 17th Street. 59 FIFTH AVE., NEW YorK. : 


Alphabet and Catalogue matied free, Maps, Charts, School B 
of all kinds. cooks, and School Supplies 


TRAAC PITMAN & SONK. 8 Kast 14th St.. New York. 
of boys and girls have 
THOUSANDS the art of desig ing by Senne 


SHORT WRITING, 
from the GROMETRIGRAPH boo 


of designs and instructions, a nickel plated combination 


drawing instrument with each book 
s W. B. GRIFFITHS, 851 Broadway, New Vork. 


BOOK -KFEPING, &c, 
at Koston Commercial College, 
No. 1 Beacon St. (cor. Tremont), 
Summerterm  Todividual in 


struction Send for circular. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


A gem collection of six gam 


War,” and one on the “ Important Animals 
of the World,” (illustrated). 

Which shall it be? 

Send for one,—you will want a//. They 


children. Price, 50 cts. each, or 6 for $2.40. 


THE CHAMPION GAMES! 
FOR 


the world’s Geography: (t) “ Countries and | 
Islands”’; (2) “Cities”; (3) “ Mountains and | 
Lakes’; (4) “ Rivers”; one on the “ Civil | 


ate enjoyed alike by adults and older | pe 


School Music. 


with rudiments and exercises. A collection of 
songs. 112 pages. Price. 35 cts.; $3 60 per doz. be 


es—four on| prepaid. First Steps in Song Reading. A 


‘or primary classes and private teaching: 30 et, 
tpaid; $3 00 pet doz , not prepaid. Song Manual 

Book 13 by L. O. Emerson. Caretully compiied ¢ or 

primary needs. 30 cts.; $3.00 a doz., not prepaid, 


FOR CRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 

Song Manual. Book 2; by L. O. Emerson. A very 
admirable collection for pupils above the primary age 
40 cts ; $4 20 per doz., not prepaid. : 

FOR HICH SCHOOLS 

Song Manual, Book 3; by L. O. Emerson. 
manual for adult classes. 60 
rdoz. Song Greeting. by L. O. Emerson; a variety 
of solfeggio and vocal studies with part songs, giees 
ete. 60 cts.; $6.00 a doz., not prepaid. ’ 


FOR UNCLASSIFIED SCHOOLS. 
United Voices, by L. O. Emerson. Bright schoo} 
sovgs, (not graded) such as make the singing hour 
very short. 50 ne of elements; nearly 100 songs; 
the best book of its kind. 50 cts.; $4 80 per doz , not 


repaid. 
Pisend for circular and pviaiegme of books for 
Female Seminaries and Boys’ lleges. Octavo 
music, especially for schools; low prices. Catalogue 
on application. Liberal discount to teachers. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington Street, Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N., Y. 


Subscribers to the Journal 
can have their subscriptions 
advanced six months by send. 
inga new yearly subscription. 


Dial es, Tableanx, Speakers, for 
PLAY S8chool,Club & Parlor. Best out. Cata- 
logue frea. Denison .ChicagoJi. 


Preparing to Read; 


Or, THE BEGINNING OF SCHOOL LIFE. 


By MARY A. SPEAR, With Over Three Hundred Drawings 
State Normal School, West Chester, Pa. | By D. R. AUGSBURG 
Boards. Price, 50 cents. 


Miss Spear has no superior in this country as a teacher of the art of 
teaching children how to begin school life, and D. R. Augsburg is a genius 
in the art of helping teachers to draw easily every-day objects upon the 
blackboard. 

A good foundation is nowhere more needed than in the teaching of read- 
ing and in learning to read. Many a primary teacher who means well 
utterly fails because she does not understand the nature or amount of 
preparatory work necessary before a child is able to read from a book with 
ease and with a natural expression. With this book in hand no teacher 
need fail in teaching reading with eminent success, whatever book she uses 
with the pupils. The author begins at the foundation and tells just what 
preparation should be made at home ; following this with the preparation at 
school. 


From Cou. FRANCIS W. PARKER. Prin. Cook| From _W. W. STETSON, Supt. Schools, Auburn, 
County Normal School, Englewood, Jil.: *‘lregard| Me: * There are many good things in this world. 
Miss Spear as one of the best teachers in this coun | There are not many best. Preparing to Read be 
try. Her book is like herself,—full of thought and | longs to the latter class Icongratulate you on the 
suggestions. Miss Spear is one of the few teach | blessing it will be to the primary teachers of the 
ers who always teaches from a fundamental prin- | United States.” 
ciple, and I can cordially recommend her little book ‘ : 
to all my fellow teachers.” M. G. 

From JOHNS. HAyks Prin Forster School Som 
= To my mind it is an ideal book, furnishing both 

is full of helps and suggestions.” ua value and ample material for its 


From ALEX. E Frys, Supt Schools, San Rer- 
nardino, Cal: Preparing to Read’ is the best} WILL S. MONROE, Supt. Schools Pasadena. 
Cal : ** Miss Spear is. indeed, one of the truly artist- 


book for primary teachers that I bave ever read. I 
regard it as !he most valuable contribution to eduea. | teachers of this day and generation, and this record 


tional literature that has appt ared for many years. of her experience will prove an inspiration and help 
If its price were its weight in gold, I should say that | t0 thousands of men and women who never came !D 


no primary teacher could afford to be without — with the author.” 


copy.”’ 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


Meeting at Saratoga, 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD CO.—HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE. 


37 Miles Shorter Than Any Other Line! 


ROUND TRIP TICKETS TO SARATOGA on account of the NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASS0CIATION, 
including $2.00 membership fee, will be placed on sale as follows: 


Published by 
Cc. R. GROW & CO., 


St. Pau. or WInoNA, MINS. 


Agents! Meet the demands of the hour, and sell 


SPURGEON’S 


Life and Works, 
Including Memorial Ser- 
vices of the 


WORLD'S 
Greatest Preacher. 


By Rev. R. B. Cook, D.D. 
Over 500 pages, illustrated, 
$1.50, Agents’ outfit sent, 
= and territory assigned on 


ready. E. B. TREAT, Publisher, N.¥. 


Boston, Mass.,_. . $7.15 | Peterboro, N. H., . $6.2 

Ayer Junction, Mass. . 655) Athol, Mass,, §.30 
Ashburnham, - Millers Falls, “ . 490 
Gardner, ‘ 5.80 | Greenfield, “ 47° 
Worcester, 625 | Shelburne Falls, Mass., 435 
Winchendon, “ . . North Adams, ‘ 3.68 
Keene, N. H., 625 | Williamstown, Mass., . 3.55 


&@ Tickets will be on sale and good goi i i turn until 
July lactesive. g going July sto 13th inclusive, and return 


J. R. WATSON, Genl. Pass. Agent 


Minerals, 
Rocks, W | | | Stuffed Animal~ 
Geological , GEOLOGY, PALEONT Skeletons, , 
Belief Maps, Send for Circular. ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGT, ANATOMY. 
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